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“O  strong  hands!  O  stout  hearts!  O  brave  souls!  so  long 
dust,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  privation  and  danger,  who 
fought  and  bled  that  we  might  be  safe,  who  felled 
mighty  trees  and  fared  scantily  that  we  might  have  full 
and  plenty,  we  would  not  that  your  names  nor  your 
deeds  be  forgotten  and  so  we  pen  these  lines  to  your 
memory.” 


Words  by  an  unknown  writer 
describing  the  U.E.  Loyalists. 


SILAS  SMITH 


Historians  of  the  Smith  family  agree  that  their  very  early  ances¬ 
tors  lived  in  England.  They  were  inclined  to  be  evangelical  in  their 
form  of  worship  and  with  other  Puritans  sailed  for  America.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  they  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  but  their  date  of 
arrival  has  not  been  established. 

One  branch  of  the  family  went  to  New  Jersey.  Joseph  Smith 
born  1715  and  his  wife  Rachel  settled  in  a  district  of  north  western 
New  Jersey  called  “Pahuckquapath”  by  the  Indians.  Later  it  was  known 
as  *‘Log  Gaol”,  one  mile  west  of  what  is  the  present  day  Johnsonburg. 
From  here  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  can  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

A  very  ancient  and  time-worn  document  (in  the  possession  of 
Rev.  John  Van  Ness  of  Narberth,  Pennsylvania  in  1946)  contains  the 
names  of  Joseph  and  Rachel  Smith's  children: — 

Benjamin,  born  29  April,  1739 
Joseph,  born  13  August,  1740 
Jeremiah,  born  13  September,  1741 
Othneil,  born  29  May,  1743 
Rebecca,  born  27  February,  1744 
Mary,  born  11  October,  1746 
Samuel,  born  7  February,  1748 
Rachel,  born  5  March,  1752 
John,  born  22  August,  1754 
Silas,  born  15  April,  1756 
Sarah,  born  30  October,  1759. 

Isaac,  b.  1771  was  said  to  have  been  a  brother  but  not  mentioned 
in  the  above  family  record. 

These  children  grew  up  in  this  district  and,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  were  loyal  to  the  British  during  the  war  of  the  American 
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Revolution.  Because  of  this  and  the  resulting  persecutions  three  sons- — 
Othneil,  John  and  Silas  decided  to  come  to  Canada  with  other  Loyalist 
families  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  They  travelled  in  a  train 
of  four  hundred  and  ten  men,  women,  and  children  and  reached  the 
Niagara  frontier  in  July,  1787. 

Silas  Smith,  born  15  April,  1756,  married  Esther  Smith  (said  to 
have  been  his  cousin)  about  1780.  They  were  well  situated  in  property 
and  home  but  left  all  behind  to  live  under  British  laws  and  customs. 

They  journeyed  from  their  former  home  in  New  Jersey,  crossing 
the  Delaware  river  into  Pennsylvania,  climbing  mountains,  fording 
streams,  pressing  slowly  forward  over  narrow  trails  with  three  horses 
and  two  cows.  Esther,  with  a  babe  in  arms  and  other  small  children 
in  saddle-bags,  rode  on  one  horse  and  the  other  pack  horses  carried  all 
their  earthly  possessions.  When  they  reached  Fort  Niagara  Silas  took 
his  oath  of  allegiance,  was  approven  by  the  authorities  and  was  allowed 
to  cross  the  Niagara. 

They  found  that  the  land  in  the  district  just  west  of  the  river 
had  been  settled  mostly  by  Butler’s  Rangers  and  Silas  and  his  family 
pushed  on  westward  to  the  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  They  settled  on  a  spot 
about  200  yards  west  of  the  present  Fifty  Church  on  the  north  side 
of  the  trail  where  he  built  his  log  cabin  dwelling. 

Settling  close  by  them  were  other  families  who  had  made  the 
trek  from  New  Jersey — Ahijah  Chambers,  Levi  Lewis,  several  Carpen¬ 
ter  brothers,  Charles  and  John  Charles  Pettit,  John  Biggar  and  Jacob 
Smith.  At  first  these  settlers  were  given  merely  squatter’s  rights.  Later 
the  British  government  bought  all  the  land  between  the  two  great 
lakes'  as  far  west  as  the  river  La  Tranch  from  the  Indians  and  in  1789 
established  a  Land  Board  at  Niagara.  Land  Board  meetings  were  held 
in  the  various  townships  marked  on  a  map  and  designated  by  numbers 

1  to  8.  No.  7  later  became  Saltfleet  township.  At  these  meetings  a 
settler  presented  his  claim  and  was  issued  a  “location  ticket”  to  be 
replaced  later  by  a  Certificate  and  finally  by  the  Crown  deed. 

Silas  Smith  was  granted  600  acres  by  the  Crown — 200  acres  for 
himself  and  200  acres  each  for  his  two  older  sons.  The  deed  was 
issued  17  May,  1802.  The  first  map  of  Saltfleet  township,  1791. 
carries  his  name  on  Lot  2,  Concessions  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  and  on 
Lots  3  and  4,  Concession  IV.  The  Fifty  road  allowance  between  Lot 

2  and  3  runs  from  the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  escarpment  and  divided 
a  portion  of  his  land. 

In  1788  the  year  after  Silas  and  his  family  arrived  in  Canada 
there  was  a  great  drought  and  famine  called  “the  hungry  years”  and 
three  of  his  horses  and  one  cow  died.  Flowever,  when  a  new  settler 
arrived  with  an  ox,  it  was  yoked  with  the  remaining  cow  and  together 


Niagara,  25  October,  1791 

( Signed )  Augustus  .Jones  D.P. 

lload  allowance  between  l.ots  2  and  5 — Fifty  Hoad  running  from 

lake  to  foot  of  hill. 
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they  ploughed  a  small  clearing  which  had  been  made.  Seeds  that  had 
been  provided  by  the  King’s  stores  at  Niagara  were  sown  and  in  the 
fall  great  joy  was  experienced  when  they  could  gather  in  ripe  ears  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

This  supply  was  of  short  duration  and  Silas,  a  man  of  great 
physical  strength  and  endurance,  walked  to  the  Indian  settlement  on 
the  Grand  River  to  purchase  a  bag  of  corn.  He  also  walked  from  The 
Fifty  to  Niagara  to  have  a  bushel  of  wheat  ground  at  Street’s  mills. 

For  several  years  the  family  lived  chiefly  on  deer,  squirrels, 
wild  duck  and  other  fowls.  They  were,  it  is  said,  aided  in  their  hunting 
by  a  faithful  dog.  He  would  take  up  the  trail  of  a  deer,  give  chase 
and  force  the  animal  out  on  the  ice  at  the  lake  where  it  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  guns  of  the  men.  But  at  last  the  ammunition  ran  out  and 
even  this  source  of  food  was  denied  them.  The  distress  of  the  settlers 
became  so  great  that  the  British  Commissariat  at  Niagara  loaned  them 
a  quantity  of  pork,  pease  and  rice. 

Silas  was  a  prominent  man  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
and  his  name  appears  on  many  documents  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
the  district.  He,  with  other  citizens  of  the  Townships  5,  6,  7,  8,  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln  and  Home  district,  signed  a  petition  addressed  to 
Governor  Simcoe  praying  that  provisions  loaned  to  them  during  the 
“hungry  years”  be  paid  for  in  the  same  kind  as  borrowed  or  in  flour, 
wheat  or  other  produce.  His  signature  was  attached  to  an  Indenture 
dated  15  June,  1804  (see  photostat  copy).  In  this  document  Free¬ 
holders  of  the  West  Riding  of  York  County,  the  first  riding  of  Lincoln 
County  and  Haldimand  County  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  were 
chosen  to  select  two  “knights  girt  with  swords”  to  represent  them  as 
members  of  the  Assembly.  This  was  signed  by  Abraham  Nelles, 
Returning  Officer,  Silas  Smith,  John  Pettit,  Arthur  Gray,  Robert 
Lounsbury,  and  William  Walker,  Freeholders.  The  “Knights”  chosen 
were  Robert  Nelles  of  Grimsby  and  Solomon  Hill  of  Smithville. 

Silas  Smith  was  a  deeply  religious  man  and  became  a  local 
Methodist  preacher  in  the  district.  He  held  meetings  and  Sunday 
school  classes  in  his  house  for  many  years  until  in  1820  a  church  was 
built  at  The  Fifty. 

Esther,  wife  of  Silas,  was  born  1  September,  1756.  Family 
history  states  that  she  was  a  cousin  of  Silas  but  this  has  not  been 
proved.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Smith,  who  lived  for 
a  time  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania  and  then  in  the  Log  Gaol  district 
in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  She  was  the  sister  of  Martha  Smith, 
who  married  Adam  Green  of  Stoney  Creek;  Sarah  Smith,  the  wife  of 
Andrew  Pettit  of  Grimsby  and,  it  is  claimed,  a  sister  of  John  Smith 
who  lived  first  in  Grimsby  later  moving  to  Ancaster  township.  Little 
has  been  written  about  these  Loyalist  women,  who  played  such  a  large 
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1  ndenturc  showiiuj  Silas  Smith  as  one  of  the  Freeholders  of  I  he  District. 
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part  in  building  homes  and  communities  in  the  wilderness.  They  were 
the  mothers  of  large  families  to  care  for  and  nourish.  They  were  the 
spinners  and  weavers,  mid-wives  and  nurses.  They  also  helped  with 
what  in  those  early  days  was  termed  “the  chores”,  which  consisted  of 
milking  the  cows,  making  butter  for  sale  or  trading,  raising  chickens, 
salting  down  and  smoking  meat  and  fish,  planting  and  tending  the 
vegetable  garden,  growing  flax  and  many  other  tasks  too  numerous  to 
mention.  And  when  the  long  day  of  work  was  ended,  it  was  the 
mother  who  taught  the  little  ones  to  kneel  and  say  their  prayers  and 
then,  when  they  were  safely  tucked  in,  sang  them  to  sleep  wijth  the 
old  familiar  lullabies.  Esther  was  one  of  these  mothers,  whose  memory 
her  descendants  should  always  cherish.  She  died  in  1828. 

The  following  year  5  August,  1829,  Silas  married  a  young 
woman,  Mary  McGee,  and  had  three  more  children — Benjamin,  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1844  when  he  was  88  years  old  and  lies 
buried  with  his  two  wives  in  St.  Andrew’s  churchyard,  Grimsby. 

Children  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith  in  order  of  birth  and  with 
as  much  of  their  history  as  can  be  recorded: — 

Desire  Crysler,  born  19  July,  1781,  married  Henry  Crysler 
(see  Appendix  7).  In  1808  they  lived  on  Lot  42,  Cone. 
I,  Ancaster.  The  Crysler  family  were  strongly  connected 
with  the  early  militia  men  in  Upper  Canada  and  Henry 
died  while  serving  with  them  in  the  War  of  1812.  Desire, 
with  her  family,  continued  to  live  in  Ancaster  township 
and  she  was  married  secondly  18  February,  1827,  to 

John  Kelly,  widower.  Children: — 

Esther, 

Catherine, 

Dorothy,  b.  1803,  m.  Joseph  Biggar  of  Saltfleet  town¬ 
ship,  d.  1846,  buried  at  The  Fifty. 

Rachel,  b.  about  1804,  m.  a  Mr.  Bawtinheimer. 

Henry,  b.  about  1806,  m.  a  Miss  Kitchen,  d.  4  Jan., 
1891. 

Silas,  b.  1808,  married  Diana  VanDuzen.  Issue: — 
Ananias  Smith,  b.  27  October,  1836,  d.  1837. 

Ezra  H.,  b.  5  April,  1838,  m.  Mary  Biggar. 

Selina,  b.  7  Sept.,  1840,  d.  19  Dec.,  1849. 

Syrian,  b.  4  June,  1843,  d.  9  Nov.,  1851. 

Benson,  b.  16  Feb.,  1846,  m.  Jenny  Steel. 

Emner,  b.  10  Jan.,  1848,  d.  17  Nov.,  1863. 

Elvina,  b.  1  Nov.,  1850,  d.  5  Dec.,  1873. 

Dorothy,  b.  15  Feb.,  1853,  m.  Andrew  McGregor. 
Ada  Clarissa,  b.  29  Dec.,  1855,  m.  Edrick  Brimmer. 
John  McDonald,  b.  29  Dee.,  1858,  m.  Florence 
Newton. 
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Joseph  Henry,  b.  1  1  October,  1861,  lived  in  Boston. 

Jeremiah,  oldest  son  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith,  b.  1 1  May, 
1783,  died  shortly  after  coming  to  Canada. 

Martha  Carpenter,  b.  15  April,  1784,  married  William  Car¬ 
penter,  (see  Appendix  3)  son  of  Ashman  and  Mary 
(Boyle)  Carpenter,  28  January,  1805.  They  settled  on 
part  of  Lot  2,  Cone.  II,  Saltfleet.  Children: — 

Ruth,  b.  5  November,  1805,  m.  Joseph,  son  of  John 
Charles  and  Martha  (Biggar)  Pettit  4  November. 
1830.  They  lived  on  Lot  12,  Cone.  I,  Saltfleet 
twp.  Children: — 

Martha,  b.  1832,  m.  Gershom  Carpenter,  Jr. 
Edwin,  b.  1836,  died  1837. 

Adolphus,  b.  1839,  married  Julia  Nixon,  13  March, 
1866.  They  had  one  daughter  Celia,  who 
married  John  Kerman. 

Esther,  b.  23  May,  1807,  d.  in  1817  . 

Alexander,  b.  21  December,  1808,  m.  Anna  Young, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Catherine  (Beamer) 
Pettit  16  April,  1832.  Children: — 

Jonathan,  b.  16  March,  1833,  m.  Priscilla,  dau.  of 
Amos  Chambers  15  June,  1864,  d.  21  July, 
1913.  Children:— 

Victor,  b.  16  June,  1865. 

Gordon,  b.  2  September,  1881,  m. 

Catherine  Palmer.  Children: — Walter,  Eric, 
Jean,  Nora,  John. 

Sarah,  b.  25  February,  1835,  married  Jonathan 
Muir  4  April,  1854.  One  daughter  Laura,  who 
m.  Dr.  Aikman,  17  June,  1903. 

Augusta,  b.  16  March,  1837,  m.  George,  son  of 
Levi  and  Mary  (Pettit)  Lewis,  6  Oct.,  1858. 
Children: — 

Ella,  b.  7  May,  1860,  m.  Joseph  Jardine,  13 
Sept.,  1882. 

Andrew,  b.  14  Dec.,  1865,  m.  Alice  Terrill 
14  December,  1887. 

Willet,  b.  3  August,  1867,  m.  Jessie  Coyne, 
10  Oct.,  1887. 

Jeremiah,  b.  22  January,  1810,  m.  Mary  Ann  Jones, 
lived  at  Stoney  Creek. 

Mary,  b.  15  February,  1812,  m.  John  B.,  son  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Catherine  (Beamer)  Pettit  4  March,  1834. 
They  lived  in  Paris,  Ont.  Children: — 

Martha,  b.  8  March,  1835,  d.  10  May.  1886. 

John  Arthur,  b.  23  Jan.,  1837,  m.  Jane  Burkholder. 
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Catherine,  b.  22  Aug.,  1839,  m.  Dr.  John  Tufford. 
Sarah,  b.  21  Jan.,  1842,  m.  George  Simpson. 
John  Dennis,  b.  20  March,  1847,  m.  Hannah 
Simpson. 

Joseph,  b.  9  July,  1816,  m.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  I.  and  Margaret  (Henry)  Pettit  of  Salt- 
fleet,  12  Feb.,  1845. 

Rachel,  b.  11  March,  1818,  m.  Joseph  Cleoden  Tisdale 
2  April,  1846,  lived  at  Paris,  Ont. 

Martha,  b.  25  June,  1821,  m.  Charles  Tisdale  25  Jan., 
1844,  lived  in  Kitchener. 

William,  b.  16  March,  1823,  m.  Anna  Parks  7  August, 
1857,  lived  at  Stoney  Creek. 

George,  b.  31  August,  1825,  m.  Catherine  Hunter. 
Smith,  b.  23  November,  1828,  married  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hammel  of  Ancaster  27  June,  1855,  d.  1905.  He 
and  his  wife  lie  buried  in  St.  Andrew’s  churchyard, 
Grimsby.  They  had  one  daughter: — 

Ada  Belle,  born  11  Sept.,  1856,  m.  J.  E.  Henry 
(see  Appendix  13),  died  1933.  Children: — 
Clara  Bell,  b.  3  June,  1885,  m.  John  Puddi- 
combe.  Children:— 

John  Lewis  Henry,  b.  18  June,  1924. 
Edgar  Graham,  b.  7  March,  1931. 
Florence,  b.  March,  1888,  m.  1.  Wm.  Millard. 
2.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Smith.  Children: — 
Penelope,  b.  12  April,  1923,  m.  Norman 
Gadsby  May  18,  1949.  One  son, 
David. 

Newell,  b.  15  Aug.,  1925,  m.  Rosemary 
Blount.  One  daughter,  Sandra. 

Lewis  Brock,  b.  1892.  Killed  in  action  near 
Lens,  France  August  30,  1917. 

Anna  Thomas,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith,  b.  31  July, 
1785,  married  Owen  Thomas  (see  Appendix  24)  8 
March,  1803.  They  lived  on  Lot  14,  Cone.  IV,  Salt- 
fleet.  Anna  died  4  Sept.,  1867.  Owen  Thomas  b.  1 
July,  .1777,  d.  7  February,  1856.  He  and  Anna  lie 
buried  in  The  Fifty  churchyard.  Children:— 

Silas  Owen,  b.  5  October,  1805. 

James,  b.  8  September,  1807.  He  inherited  the  home  farm 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  only^member  of  this 
family  to  remain  in  the  district.  He  married  a  Miss 
Cowell  and  had  children: — Julius,  Mary  Ann 
George,  Lucinda,  Catherine.  James  married 
secondly  Abigail  Lacey  and  had  children: _ Eras- 
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tus,  Augusta,  Richard,  Walter,  Rachel. 

Jeremiah,  b.  24  April,  1809.  He  served  with  the  4th 
Lincoln  Regiment  in  the  Rebellion  years.  No 
further  record. 

Solomon  H.,  b.  in  September,  1810  —  no  further  record. 
Ananias  Smith,  b.  9  July,  1812  —  no  further  record. 
John  Henry,  b.  4  September,  1814  —  no  further  record. 
Esther,  b.  18  July  —  no  further  record. 

William  Smith,  b.  18  August,  1821  —  no  further  record. 

Adam,  son  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith,  was  born  19  March, 

1787.  He  married  Lucretia  Beebe  (see  Appendix  2)  of 
Louth  and  they  lived  for  a  number  of  years  on  top  of  the 
escarpment  on  Lot  2,  Cone.  IV,  Saltfleet.  Later  he  sold 
his  farm  to  a  member  of  the  Carpenter  family  and  moved 
to  Beverly  township.  Children —  no  dates  or  order 
given: —  Adin,  Ananias,  Adam,  Nelson,  Solomon, 
Secord’,  Matilda,  Esther,  Ann,  Dennis  Woolverton,  Asa. 

Silas,  son  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith,  born  30  September, 

1788.  He  served  with  the  4th  Lincoln  Regiment  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Silas  Jr.  married  Anna  Tallman  of  Clin¬ 
ton  24  February,  1814  and  they  lived  on  Lot  3,  Cone. 
IV,  Saltfleet.  Anna,  b.  1797,  was  the  daughter  of  Peter 
Tallman  (see  Appendix  23).  She  died  in  1842  and  was 
buried  at  The  Fifty.  Children: — 

William  Carpenter,  b.  1815,  married  Ann  Barnes  11 
December,  1838.  They  had  one  daughter,  Mary 
Adelaide,  who  married  Jacob  Pettit.  They  lived  on 
Lot  5,  Cone.  IV,  Saltfleet  twp.  Children: — 
Agatha,  died  when  she  was  23.  Victoria,  m. 
Thomas  Allen. 

Peter,  b.  about  1817.  Family  history  states  that  he  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Ann  Lindaberry.  One  child,  Mary,  who 
m.  Michael  Finnon  (Finton?).  In  the  Fulton  church¬ 
yard  two  wives  of  Peter  Smith  are  buried — Rachel 
1825-1848  and  Mary  Jane  Nelson  1825-1861. 
This  would  perhaps  indicate  that  Peter  had  three 
wives. 

Joel,  b.  about  1819,  married  Eliza  Kennedy,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Pettit)  Glover  Kennedy. 
Their  daughter  Bertha  Amoret,  b.  22  October, 
1842,  was  baptised  in  St.  Andrew’s  church,  Grims¬ 
by.  She  m.  Charles  Marlatt. 

Esther,  b.  1820,  died  1825,  buried  in  The  Fifty  burying 
Ground. 
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Mary  Ann,  b.  about  1822,  m.  George  Gilmore  and  had 
children  Julia  and  Jane.  She  married  secondly 
Henry  Lucas  and  had  children: — 

Alice  who  m.  Joel  S.  Lee. 

Smith,  who  m.  Florence  DeWitt. 

Jane,  b.  about  1824,  m.  Elijah  Lee  and  had  children: — 
Annie,  who  m.  Samuel  Mitchell. 

Joel,  who  m.  his  cousin,  Alice  Lucas. 

Rachel,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith,  was  born  14 
June,  1792,  married  Amasa  Beebe  of  Louth  (see  Ap¬ 
pendix  2).  Rachel,  it  is  said  took  the  family  bible  with 
her.  Children — no  dates  or  order  recorded: — Carolina, 
Angelina,  Jordan,  Smith,  Judson,  Diantha,  Martha, 
Crysler. 

ANANIAS,  son  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith,  was  born  22  April,  1794. 
There  has  been  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  descendants  who  are 
recording  this  history — why  did  Silas  and  Esther  choose  this  Bible 
name  for  their  fourth  son?  And  why  was  the  name  repeated  in  the 
families  of  older  brothers  and  sisters?  It  may  have  been  that  Ananias 
was  their  favorite  brother.  There  are  a  lot  of  questions  we  wish  had 
been  asked  and  answered  by  early  members  of  the  family.  Were  the 
children  given  their  education  by  their  parents?  Silas  held  Sunday  school 
in  his  house,  and  as  there  was  no  school  established  in  Saltfleet  until 
1816,  the  children  were  probably  taught  to  read  and  write  at  home. 
Their  education  was  undoubtedly  extended  by  nature  study  in  field  and 
forest  and  by  hard  work  on  the  farm.  Boys  and  girls  in  those  days 
made  their  own  recreations.  Ananias,  young,  strong  and  active,  may 
have  often  been  the  companion  of  his  cousin,  Billy  Green,  on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  excursions  around  the  country  side.  At  this  time  he  had  many 
cousins  and  friends  about  his  own  age  who  joined  in  hunting,  fishing 
and  scouting.  To  name  a  few — Daniel  and  Levi  Smith,  Andrew  Pettit, 
Jr.  of  Grimsby,  Charles,  son  of  Gershom  Carpenter,  Amos,  Robert  and 
William  Biggar  and  Peter  Cline  of  Saltfleet.  During  the  War  of  1812 
all  these  boys  served  with  the  4th  and  5th  Lincoln  Regiments.  It  must 
have  been  an  adventurous  and  exciting  time  marching  to  the  frontier, 
retiring  before  an  invading  army  and  witnessing  the  battles  of  Stoney 
Creek  and  The  Forty.  Tragic,  too,  for  the  Smith  family  with  four  sons 
serving  and  the  loss  of  Aaron,  two  years  younger  than  Ananias,  who 
was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war  on  4  May,  1814,  Ananias  married 
Elizabeth  Smith  of  West  Flamborough  and  settled  at  “Fifty”.  He 
built  his  home,  a  long,  low,  one  story^building,  on  the  south  east  side 
of  The  Fifty  road,  where  it  joined  the  highway  (No.  8).  It  was  often 
the  custom  in  those  days  that  older  sons  in  a  family  were  either  granted 
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Homestead  of  A nanias  Smith  at  The  Fifty. 


Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith. 
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land  by  the  government  or  given  farms  by  their  father  and  the  youngest 
son  who  remained  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  parents,  was  left  the 
home  farm.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  Ananias  expected  to  inherit 
the  200  acres  which  he  was  helping  to  farm.  It  must  therefore  have 
been  a  bolt  from  the  blue  when,  after  his  mother’s  death  in  1828,  his 
father  remarried  and  had  a  second  family  and  he  realized  that  he  would 
not  now  inherit  all  the  land  he  had  been  promised.  It  is  believed  that 
at  this  time  Ananias  decided  to  bolster  his  fortunes  by  adding  a  wing, 
verandah  and  stables  to  his  residence  to  establish  a  ‘Way  House’  for 
travellers.  He  supplied  fresh  horses  for  the  stage  coaches  going  through 
the  Niagara  peninsula  from  New  York  to  Michigan. 

Ananias  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and  purpose  and  evidently 
disagreed  with  his  father  on  occasion.  He  was  not  at  any  time  a  devout 
follower  of  the  Methodist  faith  and  in  his  later  years  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Anglican  church.  He  died  25  February,  1874,  and  lies 
buried  at  The  Fifty  burying  ground. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Ananias,  was  born  4  July,  1795.  She  was 
the  oldest  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Ann  (Showers)  Smith  of  West  Flam- 
borough  township.  It  is  through  Elizabeth  and  the  Showers  family  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Smith  clan  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  Annetje 
Jans  (see  Appendix  26).  For  this  record  see  back  pages  of  this  booklet. 

Children  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith — with  full  history  of 
those  branches  which  have  remained  in  this  district: — 

Jeremiah,  b.  13  September,  1815,  m.  26  Feb.,  1839,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Pettit)  Smith.  They 
lived  at  Cainsville,  near  Brantford,  Ont.  Mary  was  born 
18  July,  1820,  d.  1  Feb.,  1878.  Jeremiah  d.  24  August, 
1860.  Children: — 

Adelaide  Elizabeth,  b.  17  March,  1842,  d.  8  July,  1844. 
Enos  Burnell,  b.  1  May,  1843,  m.  Emily  Westlake  24 
May,  1864,  d.  14  Sept.,  1931.  He  and  his  family 

#  lived  in  the  United  States.  Children: — Walter, 

Jeremiah,  Franklin,  Edward,  Ellen  Georgina,  Wil¬ 
fred  Enos,  Lillus  Mary. 

Catherine,  b.  11  February,  1845,  d.  4  April,  1845. 
Sarah,  b.  27  January,  1846,  d.  October,  1846. 

Stephen,  b.  22  February,  1848,  d.  23  October,  1869. 
Robert  Merritt,  b.  17  February,  1852,  m.  1.  Amelia 
Ann,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Lawrence 
of  Grimsby.  2.  Elizabeth  Doan.  3.  Harriet  Doan, 
daughters  of  Mahlon  and  Rebecca  Doan  of  Cayuga. 
In  1934  Robert  was  living  in  Ashley,  Indiana. 
Children  of  Robert  and  Amelia  Ann  Smith: — Jay, 
Ivan  Clark,  Mabel,  Minnie. 

Children  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Smith: —  Mary 
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Alice,  Robert  B.,  Pearl  Elizabeth,  Earl  Mahlon. 
Children  of  Robert  and  Harriet  Doan  Smith: — Roy, 
Bernice,  Dale  Millard,  Robert  Burton,  Ima  Irene, 
Franklin. 

Frances,  b.  17  April,  1854,  m.  George  Damon  24 
December,  1873. 

Walter,  b.  19  July,  1857,  d.  3  August,  1867. 

Mary  E.,  b.  12  April,  1861,  m.  1.  Albert  VanBuskirk. 
2.  Philip  Horning  of  St.  Thomas. 

Isaac  Brock,  second  son  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith, 
was  born  2  Feb.,  1817,  m.  Hannah,  daughter  of  John 
C.  and  Elsey  (Smith)  Pettit  10  September,  1839,  died 
July,  1871;  Hannah  was  born  in  1819,  d.  in  1871.  They 
lie  buried  in  St.  Andrew’s  churchyard,  Grimsby. 
Children: — 


Sarah  Augusta,  b.  14  Sept.,  1840,  m.  8  November  1882, 
to  Rev.  L.  H.  Collver.  She  was  a  Smith,  Pettit  and 
Carpenter  historian. 

John  W.  Pettit,  b.  23  Sept.,  1841,  m.  Rebecca  Lakins  4 
July,  1862.  Children: — Walter  Pettit,  Bertha, 
Florian  Augusta,  Mabel  Anna,  Chester  Brock,  Ruby 
Josephine. 

Sylvester,  b.  3  January,  1843,  m.  Susan  Corbitt  in  June 
1869.  Children: —  Augusta,  Lorian,  Harriet, 

Ernest  St.  John,  Kathleen,  Ambrose,  Loren  Percy, 
Edith  Ann. 

Mary  Eliza,  daughter  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  b.  10 
March,  1820,  m.  Asa,  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
(Pettit)  Smith  2  April,  1839.  They  lived  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  Children:— 


Adolphus,  b.  28  April,  1840,  m.  28  October,  1863  to 
Jane  Lavassier,  adopted  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Smith  of  Brantford.  Children: — Harkeigh  S.,  Annie 


Edgar  Wilkerson,  b.  23  Jan.,  1845,  m.  Mary  Ryan. 
Children: —  Eliza,  Asa. 

Henrietta,  daughter  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  born  17 
Dec.,  1822,  m.  James  Glover  Pettit  (Appendix  19)  14 
April,  1840.  They  lived  at  Burgessville,  Ont.  Children: — 
Catherine  Amelia,  b.  5  May,  1841,  m.  David  Bertrand 
24  January,  1867.  Children: —  Erlon  W.,  Arthur, 
Elma  Annetta,  Cora  Alberta. 

Francis  Colborne,  b.  7  July,  1843,  m.  Sarah  Aikman 
19  December,  1871.  Children: —  Francis  Ernest, 
Ida  May,  Florence  Maud. 
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Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  19  June,  1850,  m.  William  Edgar 
Gray  1  January,  1878.  Children:— Harry  Pettit, 
Erlon  Chetwood,  Edgar  Murray,  William  Beverly. 

SYLVESTER,  son  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  was  born  in 
the  homestead  at  The  Fifty  14  .September,  1823.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  school  which  had  been  established  in  Saltfleet  township  in 
1816.  As  a  boy  he  was  deeply  interested  in  agriculture  and  when  he 
grew  to  manhood  his  father  gave  him  $900  as  a  down  payment  on  a 
farm  on  top  of  the  escarpment.  This  was  the  old  Michael  Laffey  place 
composed  of  170  acres — Lots  7  and  8,  Cone.  IV,  Saltfleet.  At  the 
time  of  purchase  about  70  acres  had  been  cleared  and  mostly  stumped. 
Sylvester  being  a  bachelor,  boarded  with  a  neighbor  for  several  years. 
There  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Damaris  Isabella  McGee,  a  young 
lady  who  had  come  from  New  Brunswick  to  visit  relatives  in  the 
district.  She  remained  to  teach  in  a  little  schoolhouse  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  and  a  year  later  22  February,  1853,  she  and  Sylvester  were 
married  at  Christ’s  Church,  Hamilton. 

The  house  in  which  they  first  lived  was  a  large  log  cabin  with 
a  frame  kitchen  and  it  was  surrounded  by  fields  of  grain.  In  1855 
Sylvester  garnered  525  bushels  of  wheat  and  sold  it  at  $1.85  per  bushel 
and  in  the  following  year  sold  a  like  amount  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  These 
high  returns  for  grain  were  secured  because  of  the  Russian  War  Prices 
and  with  the  proceeds  from  these  sales  Sylvester  was  enabled  to  clear 
the  indebtedness  on  his  farm. 

The  success  of  these  years  was  shortly  followed  by  disaster. 
In  the  autumn  of  1856  the  land  called  the  Saltfleet  Swamp  burned.  It 
was  a  tract  of  some  1000  acres  and  about  50  acres  was  on  Sylvester’s 
farm.  As  a  result  the  partly  burned  trees  that  lay  rotting  in  the  swamp 
for  many  years  caused  malaria  fever  and  in  the  years  that  followed  near¬ 
ly  everyone  in  the  neighborhood  suffered  from  this  ailment.  Among 
them  was  Sylvester  Smith  and  according  to  his  daughter,  Gertrude 
Smith,  historian,  he  never  fully  recovered.  She  describes  her  father  as 
a  tall  man  with  a  dignified  carriage.  He  had  blue  eyes  and  black  hair, 
a  high  forehead  and  regular  features.  She  said  he  was  a  good  farmer 
and  only  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Once  he  served  for  a  year 
on  the  Saltfleet  township  council  but  retired  because  it  interfered  with 
his  farm  work.  She  also  describes  him  as  a  silent,  sensitive  man. 

For  further  information  of  Sylvester,  let  us  turn  to  “Pioneer 
Wife”  written  by  his  wife,  Damaris  Isabella,  when  she  was  quite  an  elder¬ 
ly  lady.  In  it  she  gives  a  picture  of  Sylvester  when  he  was  young.  In 
writing  about  their  early  struggles  to  make  both  ends  meet  she  declares: 

“In  spite  of  these  difficulties  we  were  happy.  When  the  heart  is 
content  it  takes  very  little  to  satisfy  our  corporal  wants.  We  had  the 
sunshine  in  our  hearts  and  we  improved  the  opportunities  as  they  pre¬ 
sented  themselves.  What  cared  we  that  we  had  no  carriage?  Had  we 
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Sylvester  Smith. 


Damans  Isabella  Smith. 
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not  our  horses  and  many  and  delightful  were  the  tete-a-tetes  while  riding 
across  country  or  to  the  village  church. 

While  Sylvester  planned  the  summer’s  campaign  and  arranged 
in  his  mind  the  rotation  of  crops  (which  I  learned  extended  over  several 
years)  and  took  care  of  his  two  horses  and  two  cows,  I  busied  myself 
in  trying  to  make  the  home  as  attractive  as  possible  with  the  materials 
we  had  gathered.  Sylvester  had  inherited  a  mechanical  talent  and, 
during  our  honeymoon,  had  made  a  cupboard — it  is  true  it  was  innocent 
of  carving  and  not  very  smoothly  planed  and  was  painted  the  orthodox 
colour — blue  gray  but  it  was  a  marvel  of  skill  in  my  estimation  and  it 
was  capacious.  It  held  all  the  dishes,  the  groceries  and  the  odds  and 
ends — in  fact  it  answered  the  purpose  of  library,  sideboard,  closet  and 
wardrobe.  Sylvester  also  made  a  tray  to  serve  as  a  butter  bowl.  It  was 
made  from  wood  that  grew  on  the  farm  and  the  equal  of  that  tray,  I 
have  never  seen!  It  was  large  and  oblong  and  bids  fair  to  descend  to 
the  coming  generation  as  an  heirloom  of  great  significance.” 

In  her  story  Damaris  Isabella  tells  of  Sylvester’s  love  of  his  farm, 
his  plans  for  tilling  his  fields,  how  he  made  a  section  that  he  had  been 
told  was  too  hard  and  barren,  yield  to  soil  treatment  and  produce  a  fine 
field  of  barley.  She  writes: — 

‘‘There  was  one  plan  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  success  of 
a  farmer,  namely  the  plan  of  the  rotation  of  crops  with  which,  I  soon 
learned,  no  farmer  old  or  young  was  supposed  to  brook  any  suggestion 
relative  thereto.  He  alone  was  responsible  for  the  ultimate  profits,  so 
he  alone  took  upon  himself  all  the  responsibility  for  the  plans  each 
year.  Often  during  the  winter  I  noticed  Sylvester  in  an  abstracted 
mood — head  bent,  gazing  into  some  unknown  depth.  And,  when  I 
would  ask  him  what  he  was  thinking  about  he  would  answer:  “I  was 
thinking  where  I  would  plant  the  second  field  of  oats  or  barley.”  It 
was  from  this  and  having  heard  him  say  during  our  rambles  over  the 
farm — ‘this  a  great  field  for  barley’  or  ‘What  a  crop  of  wheat  I  can 
get  off  that  field’  that  I  felt  sure  he  understood  his  business  and  to  a 
great  extent  the  nature  of  his  soil.” 

Nevertheless,  when  Damaris  Isabel  wanted  a  garden  in  a  spot 
located  close  to  the  house  and  Sylvester  told  her  the  soil  was  unsuit¬ 
able,  she  refused  to  heed  his  warning.  She  planted  her  seeds  and  found 
he  was  right  after  all  for  the  garden  only  produced  weeds.  And  then  she 
gives  us  a  little  insight  into  Sylvester’s  character.  She  writes: — 

“Of  course  Sylvester  sympathized  with  me  and  tried  to  lessen 
my  chagrin  by  taking  a  good  share  of  the  failure  upon  his  own  broad 
shoulders.” 

And  thus,  through  his  wife’s  writing  we  can  glean  something  of 
Sylvester  Smith’s  disposition  and  way  of  life — his  attachment  to  the 
broad  acres  he  tilled,  the  skill  of  his  strong  hands  as  he  fashioned 
articles  of  beauty  and  usefulness  for  his  home  and  his  love  of  wife  and 
family.  It  is  a  pleasant  picture  to  record  only  saddened  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  that  for  many  years  he  was  handicapped  by  illness  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  He  died  3  July,  1885,  and  lies  buried  in  the  historic  burying  ground 
at  Stoney  Creek. 
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Damans  Isabella  McGee  (see  Appendix  17),  wife  of  Sylvester 
Smith,  was  born  27  Sept.,  1831,  at  Somerville,  New  Brunswick.  She 
came  to  Ontario  with  friends  when  she  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  She  went  to  visit  her  aunt  in  Saltfleet  township  a  few  miles  east 
of  Stoney  Creek.  There  she  met  Sylvester  Smith,  who  owned  land  next 
to  her  aunt’s  farm.  She  taught  school  about  a  year  in  the  Lee  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  was  then  married  to  Sylvester  Smith  22  February,  1853. 
Then  her  story  commences  on  the  farm  where  she  worked  very  hard  for 
thirty-three  years.  She  retired  24  March,  1886,  when  her  oldest  son 
married,  and  went  to  live  in  Hamilton  with  her  daughter  Gertrude. 
She  died  18  November,  1913,  and  was  buried  in  the  Stoney  Creek 
cemetery  beside  her  husband,  who  had  predeceased  her  3  July,  1885. 
She  wrote  her  autobiography  when  she  was  about  78  years  of  age. 

The  above  was  written  as  a  preface  to  Damaris  Isabella  McGee’s 
story  “Pioneer  Wife"  by  her  daughter  Miss  Gertrude  Smith  of 
Hamilton. 

In  reading  Pioneer  Wife  one  realizes  that  Damaris  Isabella 
Smith  was  a  remarkable  woman.  In  matters  of  education  and  woman’s 
rights — in  the  home,  in  the  community  and  in  world  affairs  she  ex¬ 
presses  opinions  that  make  her  stand  out  as  a  person  born  a  century 
before  her  time.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  vision  and  had  the  drive 
to  make  her  visions  materialize.  Her  writing  describes  the  condition 
of  life  in  the  country  in  early  days — not  the  first  years  of  settlement 
but  still  a  time  of  pioneering.  The  years  when  grain  on  the  farm  was 
cut  by  a  scythe,  livestock  watered  by  a  stream  that  ran  dry  in  the 
summer  and  froze  over  in  the  winter,  when  water  was  drawn  in  buckets 
from  wells  and  cisterns.  The  days  when  produce  and  goods  were  bar¬ 
tered  by  exchange,  when  there  were  few  conveniences  in  the  home  or 
on  the  farm.  Damaris  Isabella  tells  of  her  experiences  in  making  salt¬ 
rising  bread,  milking  cows,  making  butter  and  many  other  tasks — all 
described  in  detail  and  with  humour  and  pathos  too.  Her  daily  work 
was,  in  her  opinion,  a  duty  to  perform  and  she  set  about  it  with  vigor 
and  determination.  And  she  brought  up  her  children  to  face  up  to 
responsibility  at  an  early  age.  She  said — “any  sacrifice  that  parents 
can  make  is  not  too  much  if  children  appreciate  and  avail  themselves 
of  opportunities  made  for  them”. 

She  was  a  woman  of  deep,  abiding  faith  and  expressed  it  in 
these  words: — 

“My  experiences  will  not  have  been  recounted  in  vain,  if  I  can 
help  one  soul  struggling  in  the  dim  present  to  take  courage  and  trust 
in  God  that  all  will  come  right  if  we  do  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  Life  is  made  up  of  events  each  adding  to  our  experience,  and 
to  reach  the  goal  with  a  clear  conscience  is  the  best  we  finite  crea¬ 
tures  can  hope  to  do.” 

Children  of  Sylvester  and  Damaris  Isabella  Smith: — 
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Ernest  DTsraeli,  born  8  December,  1853,  died  15  October, 
1948. 

Mauritana,  born  9  August,  1856,  died  18  June,  1946. 

Elizabeth,  born  18  January,  1859,  died  14  January,  1949. 

Gertrude,  born  24  April,  1861 

Cecil  Brunswick,  born  13  March,  1865,  died  29  June,  1912. 

Vio'et  Bernice,  born  5  May,  1872,  died  12  July,  1954. 

HON.  ERNEST  DTSRAELI  SMITH,  SENATOR,  December  8, 
1853  -  October  15,  1948.  Over  a  span  of  years  there  are  men  in  every 
community  whose  names  are  linked  inseparably  with  its  progress  and 
prosperity — men  who  by  reason  of  their  honourable  lives  and  exceptional 
achievements  shed  luster  upon  its  history.  Such  a  man  was  Ernest 
DTsraeli  Smith. 

He  was  known  throughout  the  province  as  a  leading  agricul¬ 
turist,  industrialist,  and  politician  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  of  these  attainments  were  of  most  value  to  his  fellowmen  or  most 
rewarding  to  himself  and  his  family. 

In  his  own  brief  account  of  early  days  on  the  farm  he  wrote 
mostly  about  his  parents,  brother  and  sisters  and  the  difficulties  that 
were  encountered  in  living  on  top  of  the  escarpment  in  a  rather  isolated 
district.  The  homestead  was  two  miles  from  Winona,  and  when  he 
started  to  school  there,  he  boarded  with  his  grandparents  at  The  Fifty 
in  the  winter  time  as  the  country  roads  often  became  snowbound  and 
impassable.  For  this  reason  a  governess  was  engaged  to  teach  his 
sisters.  He  mentions  that  it  was  the  strong  desire  of  his  parents,  especi¬ 
ally  his  mother,  to  secure  a  first  class  education  for  all  the  children. 
And  reading  between  the  lines  one  gathers  that  some  of  this  education 
was  carried  on  in  the  home  by  the  reading  of  good  literature  and  by 
discussions  about  the  events  of  the  times.  Many  opinions  expressed  by 
E.  D.  Smith  in  later  life  had  probably  been  formed  in  these  early  years. 

When  he  was  fifteen  he  became  a  scholar  in  the  Hamilton  Col¬ 
legiate  and  his  reports  signed  by  his  teacher  and  his  father  attest  to 
his  diligence  and  great  ability.  In  the  winter  of  1873  when  he  was 
studying  for  the  Gilchrist  Scholarship  and,  as  he  said,  felt  that  he  had 
it  in  his  grasp,  his  eyes  failed  him  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  school 
altogether  and  live  for  many  weeks  in  a  darkened  room.  This  was  a 
bitter  disappointment,  which  he  expressed  in  these  words: — 

“It  was  intended  that  I  should  become  a  Civil  Engineer  being 
particularly  fond  of  mathematics  but,  when  my  eyes  failed,  my  future 
was  settled  as  far  as  any  profession  was  concerned.  For  a  couple  of 
years  I  was  very  unsettled  as  it  seemed  hard  to  give  up  my  dreams 
and  ambitions.” 
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Although  at  the  time  this  failure  seemed  to  cloud  his  future  it 
undoubtedly  shaped  his  destiny.  For  now  he  turned  all  his  energy  and 
keen  business  ability  into  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Two  years  later 
in  1875  he  became  convinced  that  little  progress  could  be  made  in 
ordinary  farming  and  he  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  set  out  a  few 
hundred  grape  vines  which,  as  he  put  it,  was  the  beginning  of  our 
“fruit  plantations”.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  first  “Grange”  was 
formed  in  Canada.  One  was  started  at  Stoney  Creek  in  1876  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part,  being  secretary  for  many  years.  He  also  wrote 
articles  about  its  work  in  the  Hamilton  and  Toronto  papers  under  such 
headings  as — Co-operation,  Market  Fees,  Road  Tolls,  Protection  vs 
Free  Trade,  Farm  Labourers,  and  many  other  articles  on  the  growing 
of  small  fruits,  grapes,  plums  and  peaches. 

At  about  the  same  time  he  exchanged  letters  with  one  ‘Hans’ 
of  Burlington  Bea^h  East  on  the  subject  of  ‘Female  Suffrage’  on  which 
he  took  the  affirmative  side  stating  his  opinions  on  the  education  of 
women,  their  right  to  vote  and  their  place  in  the  home  with  vigor,  logic 
and  humour.  To  quote  a  few  passages: — 

“Now  I  claim  that  a  woman  should  have  a  voice  in  making 
laws  that  so  nearly  effect  herself  provided  she  is  qualified  in  other 
respects  as  men  require  to  be.” 

“Would  a  woman  not  be  better  fitted  to  educate  a  family  if  she 
were  conversant  with  public  questions?” 

“No  one,  I  think,  cares  to  deny  what  we  all  know  that  the 
highest,  holiest  sphere  of  woman  is  as  wife  and  mother  where  that  is 
based  on  a  true  foundation.  But  aside  from  this — What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  great  unmarried?” 

These  articles  and  letters  were  written  when  Ernest  Smith  was 
between  the  age  of  twenty-three  and  thirty-one  and,  reading  them  over 
today  some  eighty  years  later  who  can  doubt  that  here  was  insight  and 
eloquence — a  politician  in  the  making. 

Besides  vineyards,  apple  and  plum  orchards,  small  fruits  had 
been  planted  on  the  Smith  farm  but  because  of  soil  and  market  condi¬ 
tions  these  were  not  altogether  successful.  It  was,  according  to  his  own 
estimate,  only  when  he  began  to  buy  and  sell  fruit  that  he  commenced 
to  get  a  suitable  return  for  his  labour.  He  had,  as  other  fruit  growers, 
been  shipping  fruit  to  commission  men  in  the  large  cities.  They  charged 
a  fee  for  selling  the  fruit  and  E.  D.  Smith  was  convinced  that  these 
“middle  men”  as  they  were  called  were  getting  a  higher  price  for  the 
fruit  than  was  indicated  by  the  return  to  the  fruit  growers.  With  this 
in  mind  he  visited  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  province  and 
found  that  his  suspicions  were  justified.  Thereafter  by  cutting  out  the 
commission  men  he  became  not  only  a  fruit  grower  but  a  buyer  and 
shipper.  Thus  the  year  1882  saw  the  beginning  of  the  industry  which 
was  later  to  become  the  E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons,  Company  Limited,  and 
known  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  beyond  its  borders. 
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Ernest  D’Israeli  Smith  married  Christina,  daughter  of  Elijah 
Armstrong  of  York  County,  on  24th  March,  1886.  A  few  years  later 
they  decided  to  move  below  the  escarpment  and  in  1889  E.  D.  Smith 
bought  the  old  Bedell  farm— Lot  10,  Cone.  Ill,  Saltfleet  Township. 
1  o  this  farm  over  the  years  a  great  acreage  has  been  added  but  this 
was  the  location  where  he  and  his  family  resided.  It  was  known  as 
Helderleigh  a  name  given  also  to  the  escarpment  at  the  south  end 
ot  the  farm.  The  old  Colonial  homestead  had  been  built  in  1832  and 

to  it  a  sizeable  wing  was  added,  in  fact  the  addition  was  larger  than 
the  original  house. 


Within  a  few  years  a  large  storehouse  for  fruit  was  erected  and 
fruit  was  packed  for  reshipment  by  express  to  all  parts  of  Canada  with 
the  exception  of  British  Columbia.  Most  of  the  fruit  was  first  shipped 
irom  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  station  at  Winona.  Later  when  the 
Hamilton,  Grimsby  and  Beamsville  electric  railway  came  into  being 
and  freight  cars  ran  daily  close  to  E.  D.  Smith’s  establishment  a  great 
deal  or  his  shipping  was  carried  over  this  line.  In  the  late  1890’s  one 
season’s  shipping  amounted  to  300  carloads  of  fruit,  each  carload  on 
t  e  average  containing  ten  tons.  An  article  describing  this  ever  growing 
industry  gives  us  a  little  pen  picture  of  the  activity  at  this  shipping 


“It  is  an  establishment  of  three  buildings— office,  ice-house  and 
shipping  depot  where  the  unloading  of  fruit  farmers’  wagons  is  ac- 

and  ^hippfng  fruit  6  W°rkmen  are  busy  ^"ting,  packing,  arranging 

n!:C  “ntr  ?f  allu  this  activi(y  is  E.  D.  Smith  himself.  He  is  a 
veritable  human  electric  battery  that  charges  everyone  who  comes  in 

of  energy.  A  small  ofder  book  is  in  his  S  and 
in  a  clear  sharp  tone  he  calls  out  the  orders.  A  large  staff  of  men  are 
always  at  his  command  and  no  sooner  has  the  first  part  of  an  order 
been  given  than  a  couple  of  them  are  hastening  away  to  fill  it  As  the 
1S  read I  two  more  men  start  on  a  similar  duty  until  by  the 
time  the  last  order  has  been  given  the  fruit  required  by  the  first  order 

.s  m  Its  place  on  the  floor  in  front  of  Mr.  Smith.  Each  order's  thus 

arranged  and,  when  it  is  completed,  the  ‘Fruit  King’  gives  it  a  hurried 
but  thorough  examination.”  B  nurnea 


in  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  raw  fruit  E.  D.  Smith  sensed 
;'trfenhd'Tard  the planting  of  large  orchards  and  in  1889  a  modest 

extended  *"  .the  §r°wing  of  nursery  stock.  Later  it  was 

f  nc^  ^om, tbe  Praines  to  the  Maritimes  and  many  of  Canada’s 
amous  orchards  and  vineyards  originated  in  the  Helderleigh  Nurseries 

SectionSof Sshrnh  “I®*1  the  gr0Wlng  of  ornamental  plants8 and  a  wide 
selection  of  shrubs,  trees,  evergreens,  perennials  and  roses  tormina  an 

other  branch  of  industry— landscape  gardening.  S 

About  the  turn  ol  the  century  there  was  a  surnlus  of  fruit 
grown  m  the  district  and  E.  D.  Smith,  being  a  pra4a  man  and  dis 
turbed  at  the  spoilage  suffered  by  the  fruit  growers,' decided  that  some 
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of  the  loss  might  be  avoided  by  turning  the  surplus  fruit  into  jam.  At 
this  time  no  pure  jam  was  being  made  in  Canada  but  was  mostly  im¬ 
ported  from  Britain.  In  1903  Mr.  A.  M.  Cocks  came  from  England 
where  he  was  an  experienced  jam  maker  and  E.  D.  Smith  engaged  him 
to  set  up  some  cooking  apparatus  in  the  basement  of  the  fruit  house. 
Early  in  1904  the  first  jam  pans  were  put  up  on  the  second  floor  and 
later  in  that  year  the  first  Jam  Factory  was  begun  and  completed  in 
1905.  The  jam  was  of  high  quality  and  met  with  instant  approval  of 
Canadian  consumers.  This  was  the  start  of  the  present  large  industry 
which  comprises  many  lines  of  fruit  and  vegetable  products.  As  well 
as  jam  he  also  extended  his  business  in  the  canning  industry.  He  had 
a  half  interest  in  the  Beamsville  Preserving  Company  and  control  of 
the  Lambton  Packing  Company,  Petrolia.  These  companies  were  later 
sold  to  the  Canadian  Canners  Ltd. 

Looking  back  over  twenty-two  years  of  continual  expansion  one 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  E.  D.  Smith  was  a  man  of  great  vision, 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  the  energy  which  enabled  him 
to  put  them  into  operation. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  his  work  in  agriculture  and  industry 
and  record  his  entry  into  the  realm  of  politics.  In  1900  he 
was  asked  to  run  as  Conservative  member  of  Parliament  for  South 
Wentworth  County.  In  accepting  the  nomination  E.  D.  Smith  said  that, 
while  his  inclination  had  been  to  engage  in  politics,  his  judgment  had 
been  otherwise.  The  time  had  now  come  in  his  business  when  his  judg¬ 
ment  coincided  with  his  inclination.  He  did  not  want  anyone  to  think 
that  the  fight  would  be  easy.  The  man,  who  was  his  opponent,  Hon. 
Thomas  Bain,  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  Reform  ranks  and 
to  win  would  mean  work  without  ceasing.  He  announced  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  do  all  the  work  of  campaigning  and  he  called  on  the 
active  men  of  his  riding  to  do  their  full  share.  That  they  responded  to 
his  call  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  later  in  November  of  that  year  E. 
D.  Smith  was  elected  to  the  Federal  government,  where  he  remained 
for  the  following  ten  years. 

During  this  time  he  secured  many  important  laws,  regulations 
and  improvements.  To  name  a  few — better  transportation  facilities  for 
fruit  in  railways  and  steamships,  ventilated  blower-express  cars,  cold 
storage  on  boats,  improvement  of  docks — to  have  them  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  to  load  and  unload  vessels.  He  urged  higher  tariffs 
upon  our  imports  of  such  farm  and  garden  products  as  come  in  com¬ 
petition  with  our  own  and  he  worked  to  secure  an  experimental  farm  in 
the  Niagara  district. 

In  1910  when  E.  D.  Smith  decided  not  to  run  again  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  he  expressed  his  reason  for  retirement: —  “The  time 
has  come,”  he  said,  “as  it  does  to  every  man  when  his  strength  and 
vitality  weaken.  I  am  in  good  health  now  but  not  as  strong  as  I  used 
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to  be.  I  regret  leaving  the  political  field  because  I  have  liked  politics 
and  the  battle  too  for  I  have  always  been  fond  of  a  contest.” 

Yet  his  political  life  was  far  from  finished.  In  1911  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  on  the  issue  of  ‘Free  Trade’  with  the  United  States  was 
returned  to  power  and  two  years  later,  26  May,  1913,  Ernest  D’lsraeli 
Smith  was  appointed  a  Senator  in  the  Upper  House  by  Sir  Robert 
Borden.  This  appointment  was  made  because  of  the  especial  trust  and 
confidence  manifested  in  him  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his 
service  and  assistance  in  all  weighty  and  arduous  affairs  of  the  country. 
We  feel  that  perhaps  this  was  Senator  E.  D.  Smith’s  proudest  hour. 


Thus  his  political  life  was  extended  for  many  years  until  his 
resignation  in  1946,  the  only  Senator  in  Canadian  history  up  to  that 
time  who  had  ever  submitted  his  resignation.  In  accepting  it  W.  L. 
MacKenzie  King,  Liberal  leader  and  Premier  of  Canada  wrote: — 

“I  should  not  like  this  severence  of  your  relations  with  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  pass  without  expressing  to  you  as  I  know 
Members  of  Parliament  would  wish  me  to  do,  appreciation  of  your 
years  of  public  service  to  our  country.  The  fact  that  your  resignation 
has  been  tendered  because  of  your  advanced  years  speaks  for  itself 
of  the  length  of  your  service.  Those  who  know  the  part  you  have 
played  will  be  the  first  to  recognize  how  worthy  it  has  been. 
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May  I  express  the  hope  that  your  retirement  will  afford  more 
in  the  way  of  freedom  from  anxiety  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
contribution  you  have  made  to  the  public  life  of  Canada  may  lend 
its  note  of  satisfaction  and  reward  through  the  remainder  of  your 
days.” 

As  well  as  in  the  business  and  political  world  Senator  Smith 
held  an  honoured  place  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  his  own  com¬ 
munity  at  Winona.  He  was  a  friendly  person  who  liked  people  and  his 
association  with  them.  And  his  relation  with  those  who  worked  for 
him  to  build  up  his  great  industry  is  best  expressed  by  an  excerpt  from 
a  tribute  paid  to  him  by  his  employees  on  his  75th  birthday: — 

“Today  we  come  to  express  personally  and  in  this  way  our 
esteem,  our  loyally  and  our  affection.  Your  unfailing  courtesy  and 
thoughtful  consideration  and  your  helpful  co-operation  in  the  tasks  that 
come  to  us  have  made  us  feel  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  your 
example  and  its  inspiration  for  you  have  made  us  feel  that  we  worked 
not  alone  for  you  but  with  you.” 

Senator  Smith  was  a  life-long  member  of  St.  John's  Anglican 
Church  at  Winona  which  he  helped  to  build.  He  served  there  as 
Warden  for  31  years  and  he  radiated  those  qualities  which  made  him 
known  as  a  Christian  gentleman. 

He  was  very  proud  of  his  United  Empire  Loyalist  ancestry  and 
his  own  loyalty  to  King  and  country  was  outstanding.  After  the  first 
Great  War,  which  saw  his  eldest  son  in  action,  he  was  largely  respons¬ 
ible  for  having  the  Saltfleet  Memorial  erected.  He  called  for  an  “im¬ 
perishable  monument  which  shall  stand  as  long  as  bronze  and  granite 
will  endure  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country.” 

Senator  Smith  was  a  devoted  family  man  honoring  his  father 
and  mother,  ever  interested  in  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  sisters  and 
taking  a  warm  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  his  wife  and  children. 

He  died  15  October,  1948,  in  his  95th  year.  Tribute  paid  to 
him  by  the  editor  of  The  Hamilton  Spectator  expressed  the  feelings  of 
all  who  knew  him  and  is  worthy  of  recording  here: — 

“When  Senator  E.  D.  Smith  died  last  night  in  Winona  the  haze  of 
early  autumn  was  over  the  crowded  acres  that  give  to  the  people  of 
this  country  so  much  of  the  good  things  of  the  soil. 

All  down  through  that  rich  and  friendly  stretch  of  orchard  land 
between  the  escarpment  and  the  lake  they  are  thinking  today  with  un¬ 
usual  sadness  of  one  who  saw  the  Garden  of  Canada  in  a  vision  of 
youth  and  did  so  much  to  make  it  the  Garden  of  Canada  we  know 
today. 

There  is  no  monument  like  that  left  by  a  part  of  the  country’s 
earth  that  shows  the  fine  faith  of  the  pioneer  and  the  skill  and  care 
of  the  builder.  And  in  the  years  ahead  when  people  talk  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  they  will  think  of  Ernest  D  israeli 
Smith.  He  will  always  be  a  part  of  it,  his  name  revered  and  his  great 
work  known.” 
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Christina  Ann  Armstrong,  wife  of  Ernest  D’lsraeli  Smith  was 
born  1  November,  1861,  in  York  twp.,  Ontario.  Her  father,  Elijah 
Armstrong,  a  direct  descendant  of  an  old  Scottish  Border  family  (see 
Appendix  1.),  owned  a  farm  of  one  thousand  acres  in  York  township. 

Christina’s  uncle,  Joseph  Armstrong,  came  to  settle  in  Saltfleet 
township  and  here,  for  a  space,  history  repeated  itself.  Just  as  Damaris 
Isabella  McGee  came  to  visit  relatives  in  the  township  and  remained 
to  marry  Sylvester  Smith,  so  Christina  Armstrong  came  to  visit  her 
uncle  and  met  Ernest  D.  Smith.  They  were  married  24  March,  1886. 

Christina  had  led  a  sheltered  life  in  a  family  that  firmly  believed 
that  a  woman’s  place  was  in  the  home.  Now  she  was  to  encounter  a 
family  who  just  as  firmly  believed  that  a  woman’s  place  in  the  home 
could  be  extended  to  include  the  farm,  township,  county  and  province. 
Christina,  a  sensitive  retiring  young  woman  must  have  sometimes  been 
overwhelmed  with  this  new  freedom  of  thought  in  those  days  termed 
‘Female  Suffrage’.  That  she  rose  to  the  occasion  is  evidenced  by  her 
readiness  to  share  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  those  early  struggling  days 
and  in  her  work  by  the  side  of  her  husband  and  in  the  community. 
Being  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  and  the  wife  of  another,  Mrs.  Smith 
knew  of  the  many  difficulties  that  arose  in  connection  with  work  on 
the  farm  and  now  she  became  interested  in  what  women  could  do  to 
improve  conditions  thereon.  Early  in  her  married  life  she  kept  closely 
in  touch  with  those  who  felt  that  education  of  women  along  this  agri¬ 
cultural  line  should  be  directly  allied  with  the  work  of  the  Farmer’s 
Institute  and  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Therefore,  when  a 
Women’s  Institute  was  established  in  1897  at  Stoney  Creek,  she  was 
chosen  to  be  its  President  and  she  felt  it  was  a  great  honour  to  be  thus 
selected.  This  organization  grew  and  spread  around  the  world  to  be¬ 
come  internationally  known  as  “The  Countrywomen  of  the  World”. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  also  the  first  President  of  the  Winona  W.I. 

One  brief  account  of  her  life  states  that,  without  seeking  the 
limelight,  she  was  a  great  helpmate  to  her  husband,  a  model  wife  and 
mother  and  self-sacrificing  to  an  amazing  degree. 

Mrs.  Smith’s  daughter,  Verna,  speaks  of  her  mother  in  glowing 
terms.  She  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  dark  brown  eyes  and  long 
black  hair.  She  was  very  fond  of  animals,  especially  horses,  and  when 
a  girl  on  the  farm  in  York  township  often  rode  horseback  on  the  farm 
horses.  She  had  a  splendid  figure  and  liked  clothes  made  of  the  best 
materials;  and  being  an  excellent  sewer  and  planner,  often  made  dresses 
for  herself  and  Verna. 

Following  in  the  pattern  set  by  her  own  parents  she  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian.  No  music  was  allowed  on  Sunday  excepting  hymns  and 
sometimes  classical  music.  No  cards  or  dancing  on  the  Sabbath  but 
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any  amount  of  it  at  other  times.  She  was  proud  of  her  family,  was  a 
devoted  wife  and  mother  and  a  great  homemaker. 

Being  the  wife  of  a  Senator,  Mrs.  Smith’s  role  in  the  social  life 
of  the  community  was  an  important  one.  To  a  host  of  friends  and 
neighbors  she  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  gracious  lady  of  great 
charm  and  personality. 

Christina  Armstrong  Smith  died  at  “Helderleigh”  15  May, 
1932,  and  lies  buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  the  Stoney  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Children  of  Ernest  D'Israeli  and  Christina  (Armstrong)  Smith. 

Verna  Rowena  Smith  was  born  at  Vinemount  23  April,  1888,  mov¬ 
ing  with  her  father  and  mother  to  “Helderleigh”,  Winona  in  1889. 
The  foundation  of  her  useful  and  fruitful  life  was  well  and  truly  laid 
in  the  home  of  her  parents  and  in  St.  John’s  Anglican  Church  in  the 
village.  As  a  girl  she  attended  church  and  Sunday  School,  sang  in  the 
choir,  played  the  organ,  was  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
A.Y.P.A.  and  took  part  in  other  parochial  activities.  The  memory  of 
those  early  years  has  always  remained  with  her  and  has  been  an 
inspiration  and  guiding  light. 

She  was  educated  in  the  Winona  Public  School,  Hamilton  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute,  Havergal  College,  Toronto;  and  at  McDonald  Hall, 
O.A.C.  Guelph,  where  she  took  a  short  course.  She  participated  in 
many  sports — Tennis,  Riding,  Skating,  Basketball,  Baseball,  Sailing  and 
Hunting. 

Verna  Rowena  was  married  to  Gordon  Daniel  Conant,  Barris¬ 
ter,  of  Oshawa,  25  June,  1913,  and  went  to  live  in  Oshawa.  From 
then  until  the  present  day  she  has  been  active  in  community  affairs 
and  her  interests  have  not  been  limited  to  her  home  city  but  have 
been  provincial,  national  and  international  in  scope. 

Mrs.  Conant  has  been  President  of  the  Oshawa  Little  Theatre, 
holding  the  office  twice  twenty  years  apart;  President  of  the  Local 
Council  of  Women,  Oshawa;  Vice-Pres.  of  the  Hospital  Auxiliary,  a 
post  she  held  for  fifteen  years;  Oshawa  Superintendent,  Toronto  Dis¬ 
trict  Supt'd.  and  Ontario  Lady  President  of  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade.  She  has  been  twice  a  member  of  the  Toronto  Women’s 
Canadian  Club  Executive;  Vice-Chairman  and  Extension  Chairman 
CWVS  during  War  years;  Regional  Chairman  Voluntary  Registration 
Canadian  Women;  Member  of  Women's  College  Hospital  Board  of 
Governors;  Provincial  Deputy-Commissioner  Girl  Guides  for  six  years; 
Provincial  Commissioner  Girl  Guides  of  Ontario,  1946-1950;  Member 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Committee  Girl  Guides  Assoc,  for  six 
years  and  attended  meetings  at  own  expense  in  Miami,  Florida;  London, 
England;  Mexico  City  and  Jamaica. 
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Mrs.  Conant  was  also  Member  of  first  Executive  and  first  Board 
of  Canadian  Council  of  Christians  and  Jews;  Pres,  of  the  Ontario 
County  Canadian  Club;  Chairman  International  Committee  of  Oshawa 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club;  District  No.  5  Regional 
Advisor;  Chairman  National  Business  and  Professional  United  Nations 
Liason  Committee. 

At  present  (1959)  Mrs.  Conant  is  Hon.  Vice-Pres.  Oshawa 
Hospital  Auxiliary;  Hon.  Member  Soroptimist  International  (Oshawa); 
Member,  Canadian  Council  Girl  Guides  Association;  Vice-Pres.  Ontario 
Region,  Canadian  Assoc,  of  Canadian  Clubs;  Pres.  Oshawa  and  District 
Historical  Society  (first  years);  Hon.  Vice-Pres.  Oshawa  &  District 
Canadian  Club;  Life  Member  of  Red  Cross  Association;  National 
Council  of  Women;  Canadian  and  Ontario  Girl  Guides  Association; 
Ontario  and  District  Historical  Society;  Oshawa  Hospital  Auxiliary. 

She  is  Second  Vice-Pres.  E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Winona.  A 
member  of  the  Granite  Club,  Toronto;  Toronto  Ladies  Club;  Girl 
Guide  Club,  London,  England;  R.C.Y.C.  Toronto;  Women’s  Institute, 
Stoney  Creek;  and  many  other  Service  Clubs  in  the  Province. 

In  recording  Verna  (Smith)  Conant’s  varied  activities  and  in¬ 
terests  in  community,  provincial,  and  national  levels  one  should  not 
lose  sight  of  her  place  in  the  family  life  and  among  her  wide  circle  of 
friends.  Here  she  has  retained  her  enthusiasm  and  zest  for  life  and  her 
interest  in  young  people.  She  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  her  husband  in 
his  distinguished  career  and  has  always  been  a  devoted  daughter,  wife 
and  mother. 

Hon.  Gordon  Daniel  Conant,  K.C.,  L.L.D.,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Margaret  (Gifford)  Conant  (see  Appendix  5)  was  born  in  Oshawa  1 1 
January,  1885.  He  was  educated  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools, 
Oshawa;  University  of  Toronto,  B.A.  1905;  L.L.B.  1912,  Osgoode  Hall. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Ontario  in  1912  and  in  that  year  com¬ 
menced  his  law  practice  in  Oshawa. 

Even  as  a  young  man  he  was  associated  with  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  province  being  Secretary  of  the  South  Ontario  Liberal  Associa¬ 
tion  as  early  as  1907  and  holding  that  office  until  1934.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Liberal  Advisory  Committee  and  a  President 
of  Ontario  Federation  Liberal  Clubs  in  1917. 

He  became  Reeve  and  Deputy-Reeve  of  Oshawa  and  Member 
of  the  County  Council  of  Ontario  County  in  1914-1915.  Then  in  1916 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Oshawa,  the  youngest  man  to  hold  the  office 
of  Mayor  in  the  province. 

He  was  on  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  1920-1927; 
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Director  of  Oshawa  Hospital  1923-1943;  Pres,  of  Oshawa  Hospital 
1926-1932;  Alderman  City  of  Oshawa  in  1928;  Vice-Pres.  Oshawa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  1928-1929;  Pres.  Oshawa  Rotary  Club  1928- 
1929;  Pres.  Oshawa  Chamber  of  Commerce  1930-1931;  First  Chairman 
Oshawa  Public  Utility  Commission  1930-1931. 

Gordon  Conant  was  appointed  King’s  Council  in  1933  and 
thereafter  became  Crown  Attorney,  Ontario  County;  and  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  1934-1937. 

He  was  Attorney-General  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  after  being 
elected  M.L.A.  Ontario  Riding,  October  1937  to  1942. 

The  Hon.  Gordon  Conant,  K.C.,  became  Premier  of  Ontario, 
October  21st,  1942  to  June,  1943. 

He  was  Senior  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  1943- 
1950,  at  which  time  he  resigned  to  take  up  his  private  practice  in 
Oshawa  with  his  son,  Roger,  who  had  just  graduated. 

During  his  lifetime  Gordon  Conant  had  been  interested  in  many 
sports — lacrosse,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  hunting,  and  sailing.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Club,  Granite  Club,  Canadian  and  Empire 
Clubs  and  R.C.Y.C.  all  of  Toronto;  and  the  Canadian  Club  of  Ontario 
County,  which  he  organized. 

In  religion  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  Church.  He  died  2 
January,  1953. 

Children  of  Gordon  and  Verna  (Smith)  Conant: — 

Douglas  Smith,  b.  8  April,  1914,  educated  in  Oshawa  Public 
School  and  Oshawa  Collegiate,  where  he  was  awarded  the 
cane  for  all  around  student  voted  by  the  teaching  staff;  and 
at  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope.  He  married  Verne 
Helene,  daughter  of  Francis  Wesley  and  Beatrice  (Law) 
Rolson  of  Oshawa  7  October,  1939. 

In  business:  Accountant  Dominion  Bank,  Oshawa  and 
Montreal;  Abitibi  Paper  Co.,  Port  Arthur;  Massey  Harris, 
in  Weston  and  Toronto;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Director  E.  D. 
Smith  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Winona,  Ont. 

Interested  in  sports — football,  running,  sailing  and  in  1930 
was  Junior  Tennis  Champion  of  Eastern  Ontario.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  golf  and  of  a  curling  club.  Children: — 

Sandra  Genevieve,  b.  5  May,  1941  at  Port  Arthur.  Educated 
Public  Schools,  Ont.  Ladies  College,  Whitby,  Ont. 

Gordon  Douglas,  b.  31  July,  1946  at  Toronto. 
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Verna  Genevieve,  born  23  September,  1916,  died  15  August 
1936.  Educated  in  Oshawa  Public  School,  Bishop  Bethune 
College,  and  Oshawa  Collegiate.  Interested  in  sports,  music, 
literature  and  writing. 

Roger  Gordon,  B.A.,  born  26  May  1922.  Educated  in  Oshawa  Pub¬ 
lic  School  and  Collegiate  (awarded  the  cane  for  all  around  stu¬ 
dent  voted  by  the  teaching  staff)  and  at  Trinity  College,  Port 
Hope.  Graduate  University  of  Toronto,  B.A. 

Roger  served  four  and  a  half  years  Canadian  Infantry,  and 
Personal  Selection  to  rank  of  Captain.  Attached  to  British 
Army  —  South  Wales  Borderers.  Wounded  in  Normandy, 
1944. 

After  Army  discharge  returned  to  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School, 
graduated  1950.  Set  up  practice  with  his  father  in  Oshawa 
and  Ajax.  Lived  in  Ajax  and  aided  in  development  of  new 
town,  being  First  President  of  Rotary  Club,  first  Pres.  Ajax 
General  Hospital  and  on  Board  of  Directors. 

First  Deputy-Reeve  of  Ajax  and  two  years  as  such  on  Ontario 
County  Council.  First  Chairman  Ajax  Hydro  Commission 
and  as  such  for  three  years. 

He  served  with  Army  Reserve  Ontario  Tank  Regiment  for 
five  years.  Member  R.C.Y.C.  and  interested  in  sports,  includ¬ 
ing  football,  sailing  and  skiing. 

Active  in  local  Liberal  politics,  including  campaign  manager. 
He  married  Frances  Leonora  Allan  of  Weston,  14  June. 
1946.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Allan  (Con¬ 
servative  M.L.A.  1945-1948).  A  member  Alpha  Gamma 
Delta  Fraternity;  Graduate  University  Toronto,  B.A.  1945. 
Ex.  Pres.  B  &  P  Woman’s  Club,  Weston;  Ex.  Regent  I.O.D.E. 
Sect’y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ajax;  Ex-Manager  J.  P. 
Allan  Real  Estate. 

Children: 

Allan  Roger,  b.  20  August,  1951. 

Armand  Gordon,  b.  4  August,  1953. 

Brigadier  Armand  Armstrong  Smith,  C.B.E.,  M.C.,  E.D.,  born  at 
“Helderleigh”  Winona  12  April,  1891.  Educated  at  Winona  Public 
School,  Lake  Lodge  (Private  Boy’s  School)  Grimsby,  Grimsby  High 
School,  Hamilton  Collegiate,  University  of  Toronto  (left  after  three 
years  with  honours-  on  request  of  his  father  to  join  him  in  business). 

From  his  youth  he  successfully  combined  a  business  and  military 
career.  In  the  business  world  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
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who  established  the  large  firm  of  what  is  now  E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons, 
Limited.  His  military  achievements  have  been  won  in  active  service 
in  two  world  wars  and  in  a  long  military  record. 

In  1909  he  joined  the  77th  Wentworth  Regiment — a  Lieutenant, 
later  Captain. 

In  early  February,  1914,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  England 
to  establish  a  factory  for  making  strawberry  jam  to  supplement  their 
large  Canadian  trade.  He  succeeded  in  putting  up  a  large  pack  but 
when  World  War  I  was  declared,  England  placed  an  embargo  on  all 
food-stuffs  leaving  the  British  Isles.  Armand  sold  the  jam  to  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  and  the  Navy,  cancelled  the  rental  of  the 
factory  and  returned  to  Canada.  In  November,  1914,  he  took  the  draft 
of  the  77th  Wentworth  Regiment  to  the  20  Bn.  2  Cdn.  Div.  C.E.F. 
assembling  in  Toronto  and  later  he  was  Major  in  command  of  “A”  Co. 
which  won  the  prized  Bn.  Efficiency  cup. 

In  April,  1915,  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  his  father  and 
the  loss  of  the  firm’s  general  manager  Major  A.  E.  Kimmons  (killed 
in  action  at  St.  Julien,  France)  Armand  was  ordered  home  by  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  (Minister  of  National  Defence)  to  reorganize  the  family  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  as  food  products  were  in  such  demand  by  the  armed 
forces.  However,  six  months  later  when  his  father  through  the  medical 
advice  of  his  sister,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Shortt,  had  regained  his  health  suffici¬ 
ently  and  new  managers  had  been  secured  he  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Major  2/1/C  of  the  129  Wentworth  Overseas  Battalion  and  helped 
recruit  that  unit. 

In  England  in  1916  this  fine  Bn.  along  with  others,  were  broken 
up  for  needed  front  line  reinforcements.  After  a  short  tour  in  France 
numerous  senior  officers  unwillingly  were  sent  home.  Major  Smith  was 
sent  to  the  46  Bn.  (in  front  of  Vimy  Ridge)  and  attached  temporarily  for 
company  duty  until  he  was  brought  back  to  England.  There  he  was 
appointed  2/1/C — A/O.C.  161  Bn.  5  Div.  which  Division  was  being 
assembled. 

H.Q.  5  Div.  had  decided  that  certain  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  roster  of  officers  of  the  161  Bn.  and  Major  Smith  was  to  put 
this  into  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  before  the  arrival  from  France  of 
a  certain  new  commanding  officer.  This  reorganization  was  complete 
and  working  well  when,  after  some  time,  the  new  O.C.  arrived.  Addi¬ 
tional  Div.  staff  duties  were  then  given  Major  Smith. 

Sometime  later  Major  General  Garnet  Hughes  called  Major 
Smith  to  his  H.Q.  and  told  him  that  the  5  Div.  expected  to  rrtove  to 
France  immediately  and  gave  him  the  choice  of  commanding  the  161 
Bn.  or  the  134  Highland  Bn.  with  the  rank  of  Lt.  Colonel.  Major  Smith 
chose  the  161  Bn.,  but  before  his  promotion  came  through,  orders  came 
from  Canada  to  break  up  the  Div.  for  reinforcement  purposes.  Senior 
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officers  again  were  asked  to  either  go  home,  take  a  sedentary  post  or 
voluntarily  revert  a  rank  and  become  the  junior  of  that  rank  in  a  front 
line  unit  in  France.  Major  Smith  voluntarily  reverted  to  Captain  and  at 
his  request  was  allowed  to  rejoin  his  original  Bn.  the  20th  2.  Div.  and 
was  delighted  to  be  given  back  command  of  his  old  A  company. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  attacking  troops  of  the  Bn.  that 
successfully  night-raided  the  Maze  at  Neuville  Vitasse  in  June,  1918. 
For  action  in  the  battle  of  Amiens  he  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross 
and  later  decorated  by  King  George  V  in  Buckingham  Palace.  He  re¬ 
gained  his  rank  of  Major  and  was  A/2/1/C  20  Bn.  near  the  end  of 
the  war. 

The  20  Bn.  was  on  the  front  line  on  the  hour  of  Armistice — 
the  same  line  where  the  “Old  Contemptibles”  began  their  retreat  from 
Mons  in  1914.  The  last  fighting  German  soldier  taken  by  the  Cana¬ 
dians  surrendered  to  the  20  Bn.  and  Major  Smith  sent  him  with  escort 
to  the  prisoner  of  war  cages. 

After  ten  years  out  of  the  army  (except  on  reserve)  he  was 
asked  by  the  Officers  of  the  Wentworth  Reg’t.  (the  new  name  of  the 
old  77th)  as  well  as  by  H.Q.  Miltary  District  No.  2  to  take  command 
of  the  Wentworth  Reg’t.  with  H.Q.  at  Dundas.  The  unit  had  been 
having  difficulties.  Lt.  Col.  Smith  took  over  and  amongst  other  changes 
formed  an  additional  new  full  strength  company  at  Winona  with 
armories  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.  The  Bn. 
progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  his  third  year  of  command,  the 
unit,  in  the  general  efficiency  competition  of  the  twenty-four  regiments 
comprising  Military  District  No.  2,  came  third,  only  beaten  by  the  48 
Highlanders  and  the  Toronto  Scottish.  The  Officers  of  the  Reg’t.  also 
won  the  Canadian  Officers  Soft  Ball  Championship  for  Eastern  Canada. 

In  1935  he  was  appointed  C.O.  4  Cdn.  Inf.  Bde.  N.P.A.M.  con¬ 
sisting  of  The  Royal  Hamilton  Light  Infantry,  The  Dufferin  Rifles,  The 
Wentworth  Regiment,  and  The  Argyle  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  (P.L.) 
with  the  rank  of  full  Colonel. 

In  1939  when  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Canada,  Colonel  Smith  was  the  Officer  Commanding  all  troops  and 
veterans  of  the  Hamilton  Garrison  who  were  militarily  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  visit  to  Hamilton.  At  this 
time  he  was  presented  to  Their  Majesties.  He  was  also  in  command 
of  the  Hamilton  troops  that  moved  to  Toronto  to  take  over  similar 
duties. 

Later  in  that  year  when  World  War  II  was  declared  he  was 
appointed  Brigadier  in  command  of  the  1  Cdn.  Inf.  Bde.,  1  Cdn.  Div. 
C.A.O.,  dated  from  October  17,  1939. 

The  leading  elements  of  the  1  Div.  under  command  of  Major 
General  (later  General)  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  sailed  for  England  on 
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December  5,  1939  under  convoy  of  the  R.N.  and  R.C.N.  .Brigadier 
Smith  with  part  of  his  Bde.  Staff  were  quartered  aboard  the  Empress  of 
Australia.  A  severe  storm  blew  up  and  the  Empress  became  completely 
separated  from  the  convoy.  No  radio  communication  was  allowed  as 
that  would  give  away  its  position.  Before  dawn  of  the  sixth  morning 
when  the  sea  was  relatively  calm  and  the  ship  approached  the  North 
Irish  coast  where  German  U.  boats  hovered  and  where  supposedly  a 
German  pocket  battleship  was  on  the  hit  and  run  waiting  for  some 
isolated  troop  ship,  the  Brigadier  was  asked  by  the  Captain  to  go  to  the 
bridge.  When  dawn  broke  in  a  relatively  clear  sky  a  tip  of  a  battleship 
mast  was  seen  on  the  horizon.  The  battleship  came  at  full  speed  toward 
them.  All  officers  on  the  bridge  strained  with  their  glasses  to  make 
identification.  It  could  have  been  either  British  or  German.  The 
Empress  had  no  worthwhile  protective  armament.  It  was  British. 

The  Empress  rejoined  the  convoy  and  with  the  other  troop  ships 
docked  along  the  Clyde  in  Scotland.  Major  General  McNaughton  and 
staff,  on  landing,  were  greeted  by  senior  British  Cabinet  Ministers  whilst 
the  Brigadiers  who  landed  at  other  docks  and  who  were  representatives 
of  their  troops  were  welcomed  by  other  British  authorities. 

This  was  Canada’s  free  will  answer  to  the  call  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  to  greater  recognition  in  world  affairs. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  three  infantry  Bns.  that  made 
up  the  infantry  units  of  the  Brigade  arrived  (R.C.R.,  48th  Highs,  of  C., 
Hast.  &  P.E.R.)  and  were  quartered  in  Aldershot  barracks,  England. 
An  extraordinary  cold  and  raw  winter  in  England  ensued,  causing  con¬ 
siderable  grousing  by  all  ranks,  not  accustomed  to  lack  of  indoor  heat¬ 
ing. 

By  the  beginning  of  spring  Brigadier  Smith's  Bde.  was  up  to 
strength  with  two  new  units  added  to  his  Bde.  H.Q.,  viz.  an  Anti¬ 
tank  Coy.  and  a  Recce.  Sqdn.  Other  Arms  and  Services  were  added, 
either  coming  under  command  or  being  attached  as  the  situation 
demanded  but  from  the  start  of  Bde.  collective  training,  the  Brig¬ 
adier  could  count  on  the  consistent  support  of  the  1  Fd.  Regt.  R.C.H. 
Artillery  and  a  Coy.  of  the  Toronto  Scottish  (M.G.’s). 

On  May  10,  1940  Germany  invaded  Holland.  On  May  24 
the  1  Bde.  under  Brig.  Smith  entrained  for  Dover,  went  aboard  ship 
to  cross  the  channel  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  British  troops  at  Calais 
and  Dunkirk.  The  next  day  they  were  disembarked  at  Dover  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Aldershot  but  stood  to  twice  again.  Gen.  McNaughton,  after 
personal  inspection  across  the  channel,  advised  The  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  that  to  land  his  troops  then  was  too  late  and  would 
likely  mean  a  useless  loss  of  life.  Churchill  agreed.  British  troops  did 
land,  many  were  killed,  wounded  or  the  rest  taken  prisoner. 

The  1  Div.  H.Q.  now  commenced  sending  out  Recce,  parties 
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and  moving  the  three  Brigades  to  various  defensive  positions  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  constituted  a  self  contained  Canadian  Force. 

In  the  winter  of  1939  and  the  spring  of  1940  Brigadier  Smith 
was  given  the  honour  of  again  meeting  King  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  several  occasions,  not  only  at  inspections,  but  in  private 
conversations.  During  this  time  he  met  other  members  of  the  Royal 
family,  senior  politicians  and  senior  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
among  them  Winston  Churchill,  Anthony  Eden,  Field  Marshals  Iron¬ 
sides,  Alexander,  Brooks,  Auchinloch,  Wavell.  General  A.  G.  L. 
McNaughton,  G.O.C.  1  Cdn.  Div.,  and  his  Brigadiers  represented 
Canada  in  many  noble  functions,  including  being  seated  in  the  Chancel 
of  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  Commemoration  Service  for  the  late  Lord 
Buchan,  Governor  General  of  Canada.  For  instructional  purposes,  in 
January,  1940,  Brigadier  Smith  was  attached  to  the  H.Q.  of  the  British 
Brigade  of  Guards  then  in  France. 

After  Dunkirk,  the  British  War  Cabinet  decided  with  France  to 
form  a  2nd  B.E.F.  with  a  defence  line  roughly  along  the  River  Loire. 
The  1  Cdn.  Inf.  Bde.  lead  off  for  the  1  Cdn.  Div.,  entraining  at  Brest 
June  12-14 — destination  Sable,  two  hundred  miles  east.  When  the  first 
train  containing  Brig.  Smith,  his  H.Q.  and  the  48  Highrs.  arrived  at 
Sable,  a  peremptory  order  from  British  H.Q.,  delivered  by  an  R.T.O., 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  to  Britain  immediately.  Informa¬ 
tion  given  for  this  action  was  that  Paris  had  fallen,  France  was  capitulat¬ 
ing  and  that  strong  German  Panzer  units  had  broken  through  and  would 
soon  have  our  small  forces  surrounded. 

To  accomplish  this  disappointing  order  great  difficulties  lay 
ahead.  However  by  right  decisions  and  strenuous  action  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  accompanied  by  astoundingly  good  luck,  a  successful  evacuation 
was  accomplished  from  Brest  and  St.  Malo;  except  that,  owing  to  lack 
of  shipping  space,  by  order  of  the  Brest  Commandant,  all  transport 
vehicles  were  demolished  at  Brest. 

All  through  that  summer  of  1940  the  struggle  for  survival  in 
Britain  went  on.  That  brief  period  described  as  “The  Battle  of  Britain” 
will  forever  stand  out  in  the  annals  of  world  history.  Spitfires  and 
Hurricanes  of  the  Commonwealth  fought  against  great  odds  to  turn 
back  the  Luftwaffe,  finally  won  and  Britain  was  saved. 

The  preparation  for  the  defence  of  the  threatened  German  in¬ 
vasion,  the  shortage  of  trained  troops  and  arms  in  Britain,  the  coolness 
and  endurance  of  the  British  people  under  fire,  the  gradual  build-up 
of  a  large  Canadian  force  under  General  McNaughton,  the  magnificent 
spirit  and  leadership  of  Churchill — all  these  things  have  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  Canadians  who  were  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  that  time. 
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In  October,  1940  Brigadier  Smith  was  seriously  injured  while 
inspecting  his  troops  in  England.  He  was  honourably  discharged  from 
the  Army  in  1942  because  of  permanent  physical  disablement,  with  the 
life  rank  of  Brigadier.  He  received  many  letters  of  appreciation  for 
his  work  from  high  army  and  civilian  officials. 

Brigadier  Armand  Smith  was,  immediately  after  the  war,  in¬ 
vested  by  Canada’s  Governor-General,  Lord  Alexander,  as  a  Command¬ 
er  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

Between  and  after  the  two  world  wars  and  despite  the  handicap 
of  injuries,  he  has  continued  his  work  in  the  E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons  Ltd. 
industry.  Starting  as  a  young  man  he  has  worked  from  bottom  to  top 
finally  being  President  and  then  Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  h'db  taken 
a  leading  and  decisive  part  in  changes  which  inevitably  had  to  be 
made.  Such  as  the  closing  down  of  the  Nursery  Department,  due  mainly 
to  the  death  of  his  brother,  Leon,  who  as  head  of  this  department  had 
made  it  his  life  work.  Also  the  discontinuance  of  the  raw  fruit  shipping 
department,  once  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  This  latter  was  in 
part  caused  by  the  advent  of  the  motor  truck  for  distributing  purposes 
outmoding  the  blower-railway  express  car;  the  discontinuance  of  the 
H.G.  &  B.  electric  railway,  which  broke  the  connection  with  the  C.N.R. 
shipping  station  at  Winona  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  Hamilton;  and 
further  the  growth  of  the  large  and  small  fruit-grower’s  co-operatives, 
leaving  private  enterprise  little  opportunity  for  making  a  profit  in  the 
future.  However,  all  this  lead  to  the  much  larger  expansion  of  the 
food  processing  business. 

In  the  depression  years  (1930-1934)  Armand  Smith  commenced 
yearly  trips  to  Britain  to  establish  an  overseas  trade  in  tomato  products 
made  at  Winona.  This  was  very  successful  and  was  only  stopped  in 
World  War  II  when  England  was  again  forced  to  put  an  embargo  on 
all  these  products,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  exchange  and  need  for 
shipping  space.  During  this  period  he  came  in  close  contact  with  many 
of  the  leading  men  in  England  requiring  tomato  products.  Among 
them  was  Mr.  R.  G.  Bayliss  of  H.P.  Sauce,  Birmingham  (later  Manag¬ 
ing  Director).  Out  of  this  friendly  business  connection  E.  D.  Smith  & 
Sons  Ltd.  were  in  1942  given  the  rights  to  manufacture  and  sell  in 
Canada  H.P.  Sauce,  and  a  little  later  Lea  &  Perrin  Sauce,  which  latter 
company  had  merged  with  H.P.  These  world-wide,  favourably-known 
sauces  have  ever  since  been  produced  and  sold  in  Canada  by  E.  D. 
Smith  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Throughout  his  busy  and  useful  life  Armand  Smith  had  held 
many  offices  in  trade  as  well  as  fruit  growers  associations  and  has  al¬ 
ways  fostered  good  relationships  with  all  growers.  He  has  also  re¬ 
mained  in  close  touch  with  the  people  in  his  own  community. 

As  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  all  sports.  He  won  the  bat  at  Lake 
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Lodge  Boys  School  three  years  in  succession  for  the  high  score  in  cricket. 
At  one  time  he  was  particularly  fond  of  riding,  game  shooting  and  hunt¬ 
ing  but,  after  receiving  permanent  injury  in  the  war,  he  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  indulge  in  active  sports,  confining  himself  to  world  travel  and 
reading. 

As  a  Conservative  he  has  always  been  interested  in  politics  but 
not  in  the  public  eye.  He  belongs  to  various  clubs,  viz.  Tamahaac 
(Ancaster);  the  Hamilton  Club  (Hamilton);  University  (Toronto); 
Hamilton  and  District  Officers  (an  original  governor);  Hon.  Pres. 
Winona  Br.  Cde.  Legion  B.E.S.L.;  Member  of  Ont.  Chapter  Toronto 
University  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity;  Honorary  Life  member  of  the 
Officers  Mess  Royal  Hamilton  Light  Inf.  (W.R.)  (Hamilton);  the 
Officers  Mess,  Argyle  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  (P.L.)  (Hamilton); 
Life  Member  U.E.  Loyalist  Society  (Hamilton  Branch),  and  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Saltfleet  Memorial  Board  from  1944-1954. 

He  is  a  member  of  St.  John’s  Anglican  Church,  Winona,  and 
was  a  Warden  of  the  church  from  1924-1931. 

Evelyn  Hannah  Gibson,  wife  of  Armand  Smith,  was  born  13th 
January,  1895  at  “Inverugie”,  Beamsville,  Ont.  Daughter  of  the  Hon. 
William  Gibson  (Senator)  and  Jean  (Davidson)  Gibson,  (see  appendix 
No.  11). 

She  was  educated  at  Beamsville  Public  School;  Kingsthorpe 
Private  School  (Hamilton);  Madame  Clement’s  School  (Berthier-en-haut, 
P.Q.);  and  later  Madame  Chevalier’s  Pension  (Paris,  France). 

She  was  married  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Beamsville  to 
Armand  Armstrong  Smith,  20  March,  1916,  and  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  World  War  I  in  England.  After  returning  to  Canada  she  and 
her  husband  have  resided  at  their  home  “Ravenscraig”,  Winona.  There 
she  has  always  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of 
the  community  being  a  member  of  St.  John’s  Anglican  Church  and 
President  of  the  Chancel  Guild  of  the  church  for  over  twenty-three 
years.  During  World  War  II  she  was  President  of  the  Winona  Branch 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Her  interests  have  not  been  confined  to  her  home  towns  of 
Beamsville  and  Winona  but  have  been  extended  to  include  Wentworth 
County  and  other  parts  of  the  Province.  She  was  the  President  of  the 
Canadian  Ladies  Golf  Union  (Ontario  Branch)  for  four  years;  President 
of  the  Ladies  Section  Hamilton  Golf  and  Country  Club  in  1954  and 
in  1955;  a  Member  of  the  Samaritan  Club  (Hamilton);  and  on  the 
Executive  of  the  Women’s  Wentworth  Historical  Society. 

Her  recreations  have  been  golf,  fishing  and  travelling.  She  has 
taken  many  trips  abroad  with  her  husband  and  was  in  England  during 
both  World  Wars.  In  1940  she  was  Lady-in-Attendance  to  Queen 
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Elizabeth  (now  Queen  Mother)  on  the  latter's  Inspection  of  the  48 
Highlanders  1  Can.  Inf.  Bde.  at  Aldershot,  England. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  following  clubs — Hamilton  Golf  and 
Country,  Ancaster;  Toronto  Ladies,  Toronto. 

She  has  always  been  active  in  all  philanthropic  and  patriotic 
movements  throughout  the  province  yet  it  is  in  her  home  surroundings 
as  wife,  mother  and  friend  that  she  is  best  known  and  loved. 

Children  of  Armand  and  Evelyn  (Gibson)  Smith: — 

Major  Ernest  Llewellyn  Gibson,  born  21  June,  1918,  Godaiming, 
Surrey,  England.  Educated  at  Winona  Public  School;  Lake  Lodge 
School  (Grimsby);  Trinity  College  School  (Port  Hope);  University  of 
Bishop’s  College  (Lennoxville,  P.Q.). 

He  served  with  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  during  the  Second 
World  War — September  1939  -  April  1940 — Lieut.  R.H.L.I.  (W.R.) 
C.A.S.F.  in  Canada.  June  1942  -  July  1944  —  Lieut.  Capt.  R.H.L.I. 
(W.R.)  C.A.O.  England.  July  1944  -  April  1945  —  Capt  Major 
R.H.L.I.  (W.R.)  C.A.O.  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Coy. 
Commander.  Hospitalized  through  burns  during  action  near  Caen. 
Returned  to  Unit. 

In  the  business  of  E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Winona — 1940  - 
1941  Sales;  1945  -  1959  Purchasing,  Plant  Superintendent;  Production 
Manager;  Vice-President;  President. 

A  member  of  the  following  organizations: —  Director,  Cana¬ 
dian  Food  Processors  Association;  Vice-President,  Ontario  Jam  Associ¬ 
ation;  Assoc.  Vice-President  and  Director,  Ontario  Food  Processors; 
Young  Presidents  Organization  (Toronto  Chapter). 

Since  boyhood  interested  in  all  sports: —  School — Two  1st  Team 
Colours — High  Jump  Record  (Trinity  College  School) — 1st  Hockey 
Team — 1st  Football  Team  (University)  Tabloid  Sports  Team  (Army — 
II  Div.)  Since  school  days  his  recreations  have  been  skiing,  golf, 
reading. 

He  belongs  to  the  following  clubs  —  Tamahaac  (Ancaster); 
Hamilton  Golf  and  Country  (Ancaster);  Canadian  Legion  (Past  Pres. 
Winona  Branch);  Hamilton  Club  (Hamilton);  Officers  Institute 
(Hamilton). 

He  married  Elizabeth  Ann  Jane  Sifton  (Doodie),  daughter  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Clifford  Sifton,  D.S.O.  and  Mrs.  Sifton  and  granddaughter 
of  Sir  Clifford  and  Lady  Silton  (see  Appendix  22)  on  June  16,  1945. 
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Schools — Bishop  Strachan;  Havergal;  Trinity  College  (U.  of  T.).  Vol¬ 
unteer  Red  Cross  driver  during  World  War  II.  Children: - 

Sharon  Evelyn,  born  25  February,  1947. 

Daphne  June,  born  9  March,  1949. 

Llewellyn  Sifton,  born  15  May,  1953. 

Alastair  Armstrong  Gibson,  born  20  July,  1923,  at  Winona.  Educat¬ 
ed  at  Winona  Public  School;  Lake  Lodge  School,  Grimsby;  Hillfield 
School  (Hamilton);  Trinity  College  School  (Port  Hope);  Trinity  College, 
University  of  Toronto. 

He  served  with  the  Canadian  Army  during  the  Second  World 
War,  active  service  1943-1945.  Private,  N.C.O.  1943,  1944.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  1944,  Canadian  Infantry.  Attached  to  U.S.  Army  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  1945,  for  special  training  6  Cdn.  Div.  slated  for  Japan. 

In  the  business  of  E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons  Ltd.  as  Foreman,  Assist¬ 
ant  Factory  Superintendent,  Factory  Superintendent,  General  Purchas¬ 
ing  Agent,  Sales  Manager,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  (res¬ 
ponsible  for  H.P.  and  Lea  &  Perrins  Sauces  production  and  all  other 
phases). 

Interested  in  all  school  sports — football,  hockey,  cricket  (cap¬ 
tain  1st  team  Hillfield  1939)  baseball,  boxing.  Since  school  days  his 
recreations  have  been  golf,  boating,  bowling. 

A  member  of  the  following  clubs — Hamiltoii  Golf  and  Country 
(Ancaster);  Hamilton  Officers  Institute  (Hamilton);  Royal  Military 
Institute  (Toronto);  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity  (Toronto  University). 

Active  in  Winona  Branch,  Canadian  Legion  (President  1950); 
a  member  of  St.  John’s  Anglican  Church  (People’s  Warden  1958  and 
1959).  Rector’s  Warden  1960. 

He  married  Ann  McCulloch  of  Galt,  Ont.  June  1,  1946  (obtained 
divorce  1950);  no  children. 

He  married  Jessie  Maben,  daughter  of  Lt.  Col.  Herbert  Maben. 
D.S.O.,  M.C.  and  Mrs.  Maben,  O.B.E.  (see  Appendix  15)  at  Rochester, 
11  October,  1952.  Schools — Columbia  (Private  Girls)  Rochester,  New 
York;  Wells  College  (University)  (Aurora,  New  York)  B.A.  (Maths — 
Honors).  Children: — 

Derek  Armand,  born  2nd  September,  1953. 

Maben  Gibson,  born  6th  September,  1954. 

Peirdre  Jessie,  born  17  March,  1959. 

Major  Leon  Launcelot  Smith  was  born  at  Helderleigh,  Winona,  10 
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September,  1900.  He  attended  Highfield  School,  Hamilton,  Hamilton 
Collegiate  and  University  of  Toronto.  There  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity  and  played  rugby  for  the  Varsity  Firsts  in 
1920.  Later  he  played  rugby  for  the  Hamilton  Tigers.  As  well  as 
basketball  and  baseball  Leon  played  badminton  and  in  the  latter  game 
became  District  Champion  in  1935. 

Leon  was  an  outstanding  person  in  character  with  a  love  of 
playing  the  game  whether  in  sport  or  business.  While  attending  univer¬ 
sity  Leon  met  and  became  engaged  to  Roberta  Thurston  and  they  were 
married  12  January,  1927  at  Port  Moody,  British  Columbia. 

From  boyhood  Leon  had  been  active  in  the  family  business 
at  Winona,  especially  in  the  Nursery  branch  which  he  proceeded  to 
develop.  Besides  many  other  types  of  Nursery  stock  there  was  a  large 
acreage  of  roses  planted  at  Winona  and  Leon’s  knowledge  of  roses  was 
unequalled  by  any  grower  in  Canada.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1938 
where  he  made  contacts  with  McReady’s  (Ireland),  Paulson’s  (Denmark) 
and  other  leading  rose  growers  to  import  their  best  varieties  of  roses 
to’  Canada.  Thereafter,  Leon  became  a  rose  specialist  of  international 
reputation. 

He  established  a  Rose  Test  Garden  at  “Helderleigh”,  where  over 
600  varieties  were  planted  and  where  he  could  study  the  roses  and 
decide  which  varieties  were  best  suited  to  Canadian  soil  and  climate. 
This  garden,  which  bordered  No.  8  highway  at  Winona,  was  open  to 
the  public  during  the  summer  months  and  attracted  thousands  of 
visitors. 

I 

Leon  was  interested  in  the  Canadian  Militia.  He  was  first  an 
officer  in  the  Argyle  and  Sutherland  Highland  Regiment  but  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Wentworth  Regiment  where  he  became  a  Major  in  charge 
of  a  company  which  had  been  formed  at  Winona. 

In  1942  Leon  was  1st  Vice-President  of  E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons 
Ltd.  He  was  a  director  and  original  member  of  the  Macdonald  Club, 
a  Conservative  in  politics  and  a  member  of  St.  John's  Anglican  Church, 
Winona. 

In  the  business,  sporting  and  social  world  Leon  Smith  made 
many  and  lasting  friendships.  He  had  a  warm  personality,  a  fine  mind, 
and  was  blessed  with  courage  of  a  high  order.  This  helped  him  to 
endure  a  long  and  progressively  crippling  illness  of  thirteen  years.  He 
died  10  November,  1946,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  plot  in 
Stoney  Creek  Cemetery. 

Roberta  Thurston,  wife  of  Leon  Smith,  was  born  at  Crawford- 
ville,  Oregon,  8  December,  1903.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  L.  (Robertson)  Thurston  (see  Appendix  25).  Roberta  was 
educated  in  St.  George’s  Boarding  School  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  and,  after 
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a  trip  to  New  Zealand  with  her  parents,  she  entered  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  two  years  later  the  University  of  Toronto,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  June,  1926,  with  a  B.A.  degree.  She  was  married  to  Leon  Smith 
in  St.  John’s  Anglican  Church,  Port  Moody,  B.C.,  12  January,  1927, 
and  came  to  live  in  Winona  at  “Tree  Tops”,  their  home  built  on  a 
lovely  shelf  on  the  escarpment  near  “Helderleigh”.  After  Leon’s  un¬ 
timely  death,  Roberta  continued  to  live  in  Toronto  for  a  time  and  later 
was  married  to  Christopher  McCauley  Morrison,  May,  1951.  She  now 
resides  in  British  Columbia. 

Children  of  Leon  Launcelot  and  Roberta  (Thurston)  Smith: — 

Leon  Thurston,  b.  9  August,  1928,  graduated  from  University  of 
Toronto  with  B.A.  in  1950.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1958  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
Manon  Center,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Sheila  Ann,  b.  31  May,  1930.  A  graduate  of  Havergal  College, 
Toronto,  and  Chamberlain  School,  Boston,  Mass.  She  married 
John  H.  Shortly,  Chartered  Accountant,  Toronto  17  June, 
1953.  In  religion,  United  Church.  Children: — 

John  Timothy,  b.  30  April,  1954. 

Ian  Robertson,  b.  18  February,  1956. 

Susan  Ann,  b.  9  April,  1959. 

Ernest  David  Geoffrey,  b.  24  September,  1937.  He  is  now  attend¬ 
ing  University  of  British  Columbia.  In  religion  Anglican. 

Mauritana,  oldest  daughter  of  Sylvester  and  Isabella  Damaris  Smith, 
was  born  9  August,  1856.  The  only  pen  picture  we  have  of  her  as  a 
little  girl  was  given  us  by  her  brother,  Ernest.  “We  moved  into  our 
new  house  on  the  farm  in  early  December”,  he  wrote,  “the  household 
goods  were  carried  by  sled  and  Mauritana  and  I  sat  together  on  an  old 
black  trunk  which  came  from  New  Brunswick  and  she  carried  a  kitten.” 

Mauritana  was  a  quiet,  studious  girl,  and  according  to  her  sister 
Gertrude,  was  like  her  father  in  disposition — warm  hearted,  mild  and 
even  tempered. 

She  was  educated  by  governess,  and  in  the  Winona  school.  She 
then  studied  at  the  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute  and  during  this 
time  lived  with  her  Aunt  Hester  Ann  Smith  and  her  uncle,  Stephen 
Emmett,  who  resided  in  the  city. 

Her  Normal  School  training  was  obtained  in  Ottawa.  At  first 
she  taught  near  home  in  a  school  in  the  Lee  neighborhood  on  top  of 
the  escarpment.  Her  second  school  was  at  Hamilton  Beach  and  while 
there  she  lived  with  the  Peter  Van  Wagner  family.  However,  among 
her  pupils  were  several  large  older  boys  and,  finding  her  work  too 
difficult,  she  only  remained  two  years,  going  from  the  Beach  to  teach 
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in  the  Waterford  Public  School.  About  this  time  Mauritana  and  a 
friend,  Miss  Davis,  went  abroad  visiting  in  Scotland  and  England. 

Later,  when  visiting  her  cousins  in  Norwich,  Ontario,  she  met 
Hervey  A.  Coon,  a  widower,  with  a  little  daughter,  Helena  Estelle,  and 
he  persuaded  her  to  remain  in  Norwich  as  his  wife.  They  were  married 
at  her  sister  Gertrude’s  home  in  Hamilton,  9  June,  1887. 

Life  on  the  farm  again!  This  time  near  Norwich,  a  thriving 
little  village  in  Brant  County.  She  had  a  fine  home  and  happy  sur¬ 
roundings.  Her  husband's  family  were  Methodist  in  religion  and 
Mauritana,  although  an  Anglican  in  faith  and  loving  her  own  church 
service,  attended  Methodist  church  with  her  husband.  Then  later  in 
her  life  she  joined  the  Methodist  church  and  was  thereafter  actively 
engaged  in  its  work. 

Mauritana  had,  besides  her  step-daughter  Helena,  two  little  girls 
of  her  own  and,  when  they  were  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old,  her 
husband  sold  their  farm  and  they  moved  to  Weston,  Ontario,  where 
they  purchased  a  house  and  a  few  acres  of  land. 

When  World  War  1  was  declared  Mauritana  became  engaged 
in  Red  Cross  work  being  “Supervisor  of  Work*’  in  her  community.  She 
went  to  Toronto  to  order  supplies  every  two  weeks  and  continued  this 
work  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Her  husband  died  in  1923  and  she  continued  to  live  in  Weston 
until  about  1936  when  her  brother  Ernest,  then  a  widower,  invited  her 
to  come  and  live  with  him  in  Winona.  There  at  “Helderleigh"  she 
remained  quietly  and  contentedly  during  the  last  years  of  her  life.  And 
although  in  that  time  she  suffered  the  loss  of  both  her  daughters  and  a 
long  illness,  she  bore  her  sorrow  and  pain  courageously  and  without 
complaint.  She  died  18  June,  1946,  and  was  buried  (at  her  request)  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  at  Norwich. 

Hervey  A.  Coon,  son  of  Stephen  and  Deborah  Coon  (see  Ap¬ 
pendix  6)  was  born  3  July,  1854.  He  with  other  members  of  his  family 
settled  near  Norwich,  Ont.,  where  they  owned  large  farms.  Hervey 
married  Mary  Etta  Livingston  30  October,  1877  and  they  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Helena  Estella,  born  21  January  1879.  Mary  Etta  died  19  March, 
1882  and  Hervey  married  secondly  Mauritana  Smith  and  the  little 
daughter,  Helena,  was  brought  up  as  one  of  her  own.  Helena  married 
Samuel  Mason,  a  farmer  in  Norwich  26  December,  1906.  She  was 
an  accomplished  organist. 

Hervey  A.  Coon  died  6  September,  1923,  and  was  buried  at 
Norwich,  Ont.  Children  of  Hervey  and  Mauritana  Coon: — 

Alice  Alexia,  born  26  April,  1889.  She  was  educated  in  the 
Norwich  and  Weston  schools  and  Toronto  University,  where 
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she  graduated  with  a  B.A.  Degree  in  1910.  She  taught  school 
for  a  time  in  Saskatchewan  but  retired  to  marry  Dr.  Charles 
Hurlbert  of  Alberta.  When  war  was  declared  in  1914  and 
Dr.  Hurlburt  enlisted  and  went  overseas,  Alice  with  her  little 
son,  Dick,  remained  with  her  parents  at  Weston  until  the  war 
ended.  Alice  died  22  January,  1937.  Dr.  Charles  Watson 
Hurlburt  was  born  at  Mitchell,  Ont.,  5  September,  1881. 
M.A. — 1910  U.  of  T.  Heart  Specialist. 

Children  of  Dr.  C.  W.  and  Alice  (Coon)  Hurlburt: — 
Richard,  b.  29  November,  1914.  His  wife’s  name  Margaret. 

Children: 

Charles  George,  b.  7  July,  1942. 

Steven  Richard,  b.  28  March,  1948. 

Margaret  Alice,  b.  1  November,  1921,  educated  in  Alberta. 

(Dietitian — B.Sc.,  H.Ec.,  U.  of  A.)  married  to  Joseph 

Rees  Rogers  20  October,  1951.  Children: — 

Joseph  Hurlburt,  b.  12  Feb.,  1954. 

Margaret  Gwenllian,  b.  2  Nov.,  1956. 

Robert  Gordon,  b.  21  Feb.,  1924  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

(Lieut.  Commander  R.C.N.)  Pres,  of  Western  Land 

Services  Ltd.  He  married  Florence  Hilda  Grant,  b.  15 

Aug.,  1953  at  Balloch,  Scotland.  Children: — 

Grant  Richard,  b.  30  May,  1954. 

Gordon  Charles,  b.  6  February,  1956. 

Edna  Gladys,  born  7  October,  1890.  She  was  educated  at  Norwich 
and  Weston  schools  and  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music. 
She  was  a  gifted  person  with  a  beautiful  voice.  She  could 
write  well  and  had,  according  to  one  of  her  cousins,  a  won¬ 
derful  sense  of  humour.  She  married  1.  William  Deacon,  29 
June,  1913.  2.  Alfred  Bourne.  They  lived  in  Regina  and 
Gladys  died  suddenly  19  October,  1942.  No  children. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  M.D.,  born  18  January,  1859  at  ‘Mountain  Hall’, 
Vinemount.  She  was  educated  by  a  governess  in  the  home,  at  Winona 
school  and  later  at  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  At  an  early  age 
Elizabeth  decided  that  she  wanted  to  become  a  doctor.  In  those  days  it 
took  courage  and  individual  ambition  for  a  young  girl  to  embark  on  a 
medical  career.  Elizabeth,  blessed  with  both  these  qualities  and  a 
determination  to  succeed,  was  the  first  regularly  matriculated  woman 
student  to  enter  Queen’s  University,  Kingston.  She  took  her  degree  in 
medicine  at  the  Royal  Medical  College,  affiliated  with  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  1884,  one  of  the  first  three  women  M.D.’s.  She  also  had  a 
diploma  from  the  Ontario  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
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For  two  years  Dr.  Elizabeth  Smith  practiced  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  her  office  being  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  McNab  streets. 
However,  this  praitice  was  to  be  of  short  duration  because  on  23 
December,  1886,  Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  a  fellow  student  at 
Queens — Adam  Shortt,  M.A.  They  went  to  live  at  Kingston  and 
Elizabeth  returned  to  Queens  to  lecture  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Sanitary  Science. 

Her  pioneer  vision  and  crusader’s  vigour  and  courage  soon 
carried  her  into  every  phase  of  college  and  city  life.  She  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  and  make  the  way  easier  for  women  medical  students  and 
she  organized  the  few  graduates  into  a  group  that  later  became  the 
powerful  ‘Queen's  Alumnae’.  She  worked  for  the  first  Y.W.C.A.  in 
Canada  and  served  as  its  president.  With  the  diversity  of  interest  which 
marked  her  career,  she  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Kingston  Musical  Club 
and  presided  over  it  for  seven  years. 

In  September,  1908,  she  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Adam  Shortt, 
moved  to  Ottawa  and  from  that  time  she  became  very  active  in  the 
local,  provincial  and  National  Council  of  Women  Affairs.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  organizations  she  wrote  pamphlets  on  Social  Aspects  of 
Tuberculosis,  Housing,  Inspection  of  Markets,  Clean-up  weeks,  Fly 
control,  Pasteurization  of  Milk,  Care  of  Mentally  Deficient,  Child  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  Mother’s  Pensions’.  In  1911  she  was  the  first  Convener  of 
the  Public  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women.  She  was  also  Convener  of  the  Committee  on  Im¬ 
migration  in  that  Council  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a  Hostel 
for  Women  Immigrants  in  Ottawa. 

Elizabeth  (Smith)  Shortt  had  always  been  interested  in  Women’s 
Suffrage;  in  fact,  in  anything  that  would  promote  their  welfare  and 
progress.  She  was  largely  responsible  in  convening  a  committee  to 
petition  the  Provincial  Government  to  establish  Mothers’  Allowances 
in  Ontario,  and  when  this  was  finally  accomplished  in  1920,  she  was 
appointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Mother's  Allow¬ 
ances  and  acted  in  that  capacity  for  seven  years. 

With  the  aid  of  a  private  board  of  friends  whom  she  inspired 
with  the  idea,  she  founded  a  residence  in  Ottawa  for  elderly  ladies  in 
their  declining  years.  This  was  named  “Elizabeth  House”  in  her  honour. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  chronicle  all  of  her  varied  interests 
and  activities.  From  quotations  of  those  who  have  written  about  her 
from  time  to  time  we  read  that  Mrs.  Shortt  had  high  ideals  of  educa¬ 
tion,  believing  that  it  should  give  to  us  a  basis  for  living,  thinking  and 
doing  and  that  no  true  educational  effort  is  ever  lost  on  either  men  or 
women.  She  had  a  remarkable  memory  for  detail  and  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  facts  and  statistics  with  which  to  back  any  statements  she 
made  or  to  prove  any  point  she  was  striving  to  emphasize.  She  was  a 
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forceful  speaker,  clear  thinker  and,  as  a  result,  generally  achieved  her 
purpose. 

Of  public  women  in  Canada  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  one 
more  generally  or  more  intimately  known  in  every  province  in  the 
Dominion  than  Mrs.  Adam  Shortt.  Whenever  there  was  the  necessity 
of  spreading  the  gospel  of  some  new  national  movement,  there  one 
could  always  find  Mrs.  Shortt.  She  travelled  from  coast  to  coast  with 
national  problems  as  her  incentive. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  public  activities  in  national  life  Mrs. 
Shortt  had  not  lost  sight  of  her  home  life  and  domestic  joys  and  duties. 
As  a  mother  of  three  children  she  was  to  them  a  fine  example  of  that 
enlightened  and  unselfish  maternity  which,  because  it  is  so  strong, 
spreads  itself  out  into  broad  channels  of  service. 

Elizabeth  Smith  Shortt  died  in  Ottawa  after  a  long  illness,  14 
January,  1949.  She  lies  buried  beside  her  husband  at  Stoney  Creek. 

Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.C.,  L.L.D.,  M.A.,  born  at  Kilworth 
(now  in  the  city  of  London,  Ont.)  24  November,  1859.  A  plaque  has 
been  placed  there  by  the  Historical  Monuments  Board  to  commemorate 
his  birth. 

He  was  the  son  of  George  and  Mary  Shortt  (see  Appendix  21) 
was  educated  at  Walkerton,  Ontario  and  then  at  Queen’s  University 
Kingston.  He  graduated  with  a  degree  of  M.A.  in  1887,  as  the  Gov. 
General’s  Prizeman  and  with  the  Gold  Medal  in  Philosophy.  The  next 
two  years  he  spent  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Universities,  where  he 
received  many  academic  distinctions. 

For  three  years  thereafter  he  returned  to  Queens  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Canadian  economic  and  political  development. 
In  1892  he  was  appointed  the  first  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Queens  University.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Taxation  Commission  of  Ontario  and  his  report  at  this  time  is 
still  recognized  as  the  standard  work. 

Dr.  Shortt  was,  in  1907-1908,  Chairman  of  eleven  Arbitration 
Boards  under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act.  In  1908  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  two  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  at  this  time  he 
and  his  famliy  moved  to  Ottawa. 

In  1911  he  received  an  Honorary  L.L.D.  from  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity  and  in  the  same  year  the  honor  of  C.M.G.  He  was  also  awarded 
the  J.  B.  Tyrrell  Historical  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
In  1912  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Manuscript  Com¬ 
mission  and  in  1913  and  1914  he  was  President  of  the  Canadian 
Political  Science  Association. 
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Later  Dr.  Shortt  was  one  of  Canada’s  two  Representatives  to  the 
newly  formed  Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

He  was  known  throughout  the  Dominion  as  an  author  and 
historian.  He  wrote  “The  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham”  and  was  co-editor 
with  Sir  Arthur  Doughty  of  “Canada  and  Its  Provinces”.  He  wrote 
many  pamphlets  on  historical  and  financial  matters  and  contributed 
greatly  to  various  magazines. 

Dr.  Shortt  was  a  trustee  of  Queen’s  University  from  1909  to 
1931  and  was  a  well  known  and  popular  speaker  at  Canadian  and 
other  clubs  across  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  He  had  a  great 
sense  of  humor  and  a  cordial  disposition  and  was  honored  and  respected 
by  all  good  men  everywhere. 

His  recreations  in  earlier  years  were  figure  skating  and  tennis, 
later  golf  and  billiards.  His  hobbies  were  gardening,  wood  carving, 
pen  and  ink  sketching,  in  which  he  displayed  more  than  ordinary  ability. 

In  both  Kingston  and  Ottawa  the  Shortt  home  was  always  open 
to  the  proteges  of  Dr.  Adam  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Shortt — students,  young 
staff  members,  young  men  and  women  making  a  start  who  will  carry 
a  life-long  affection  for  the  Shortts  in  gratitude  for  help  in  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  uncertainty  of  youth. 

Dr.  Adam  Shortt  died  14  January,  1931,  and  lies  buried  at 
Stoney  Creek.  Children: — 

Muriel  Gwendoline,  B.A.,  b.  14  March,  1889  at  Kingston.  Educated 
at  Kingston  Collegiate  and  Queen’s  University  and  held  office  in  many 
college  organizations.  She  graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  1909,  the 
first  graduate  of  Queen’s  whose  parents  were  both  graduates. 

After  moving  from  Kingston  to  Ottawa  with  her  parents  in  1909 
she  took  part  in  many  clubs  and  associations — Ottawa  May  Court  Club; 
Women’s  Historical  Society;  Settlement  House;  Y.W.C.A.;  Queen’s 
Alumni;  and  was  secretary  of  the  first  University  Women’s  Club  of 
Ottawa. 


After  a  trip  abroad  in  1913  Muriel  became  engaged  in  Social 
Service  work  in  the  Evangelia  Settlement  House,  Toronto.  In  1914 
she  was  very  active  in  Red  Cross  work  with  the  Women’s  Canadian 
Club,  Queen’s  Hospital;  and  in  1916  went  Overseas  and  worked  in  the 
Ontario  Maple  Leaf  Club  in  London. 

She  married  Roger  Fyfe  Clark,  M.C.  29  March,  1917,  and  came 
back  with  him  to  Canada  when  he  was  invalided  home  in  the  fall  of 
1917.  They  settled  on  a  fruit  farm  “Bonnybank”  at  Vineland.  There 
Muriel  became  active  in  community  organizations  and  church  work, 
being  one  of  the  founders  and  for  many  years  Secretary  and  President 
of  St.  John’s  Church  Guild.  She  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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Vineland  Women’s  Institute,  and  over  a  period  of  years  served  as 
Secretary  and  President,  and  was  the  first  member  to  be  given  a  Life 
Membership. 

During  World  War  II  she  was  in  charge  of  Red  Cross  work 
for  Vineland  and  Jordan  and  also  in  charge  of  Blood  Donors.  She  is 
on  the  Board  and  Vice-Pres.  of  the  Jordan  Historical  Museum  of  The 
Twenty,  Convener  and  Asst.  Librarian  of  Vineland  Public  Library. 

Her  hobby  and  recreation — gardening.  Those  who  have  visited 
the  home  she  and  her  husband  have  built  on  the  banks  of  The  Twenty 
will  carry  away  with  them  a  memory  of  a  lady  of  warm  personality 
and  humor,  a  house  full  of  books  and  garden  full  of  flowers. 


Roger  Fyfe  Clark,  M.C.,  son  of  J.  K.  and  Mary  Clark  (see  appendix 
4),  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Ontario,  19  July,  1888.  He  was  educated 
at  Woodstock  College  where  he  won  the  Henry  Moyle  Medal  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  the  Manual  Training  Medal.  He  entered  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Engineering  but  enlisted  one  year  before  his  graduation  in  a 
company  of  college  boys.  They  were  the  6th  Field  Company,  Cana¬ 
dian  Engineers,  and  after  some  months  of  active  service  with  his  unit, 
Roger  took  a  commission  in  3rd  Tunneling  Co.  Canadian  Engineers. 
He  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross  for  listening  in  a  very  forward  part 
of  the  battlefield  to  locate  German  tunnelers,  thus  saving  the  lives  of 
many  comrades.  He  received  his  M.C.  from  George  V  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 


Later  he  was  with  the  Tunnelers  who  laid  the  mines  under  Hill 
66.  After  two  years  active  service  he  was  wounded  on  the  Ypres-Menin 
Road  and  later  was  invalided  home  with  shrapnel  in  his  lung  near  his 
heart. 


Doctors  advised  giving  up  university  and  leading  an  outdoor 
life.  Therefore  he  took  up  fruit  farming  but  had!  to  go  to  Ottawa  to 
work  to  support  the  farm!  By  competitive  examination  he  secured  the 
job  of  Asst.  Editor  of  the  Canada  Year  Book,  but  when  Employment 
Insurance  came  into  being,  he  secured  the  position  of  Manager  of  the 
St.  Catharines  Employment  Office,  which  he  held  until  his  retirement. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Catharines  Winter  Club, 
one-time  President  and  remained  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  Also  on 
the  Board  of  the  Vineland  Growers  Co-operative. 

During  the  second  World  War  Roger  was  2nd  in  command  of 
the  A.R.P.  for  Lincoln  County. 

He  is  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  St.  John’s  Anglican  Church, 

Jordan. 
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His  recreations — figure  skating,  tennis,  trout  fishing.  His 
hobby — bird  watching. 

Children  of  Roger  and  Muriel  (Shortt)  Clark: — 

Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  11  December,  1918,  at  Ottawa.  Educated  in 
Vineland  Public  School,  Beamsville  High  School,  Lisgar  Col¬ 
legiate,  Ottawa,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  Montreal. 

She  married  Richard  Blake  Palmer,  R.C.A.F.,  only  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  (see  apendix  18)  Vineland.  He  was 
killed  in  active  service  in  Burma  12  March,  1944.  After 
graduating  from  Queen’s  with  B.A.  she  entered  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  to  study  medicine,  then  married  Ralph  Facey  Crowther 
22  January,  1946.  They  settled  in  Vineland  where  Mary 
Elizabeth  has  taken  an  active  part  in  various  church  and 
school  clubs.  Recreations — tennis,  figure  skating,  square 
dancing.  Hobby — gardening. 

Ralph  Facey  Crowther,  b.  at  Seremban,  Malaya  15  Aug., 
1919,  of  English  and  Irish  parents.  Later  moved  to  Ceylon, 
then  England,  and  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  with  parents. 
Educated  at  Moncton  H.S.,  New  Brunswick  University,  B.A. 
Then  entered  McGill  where  he  studied  medicine.  After  three 
years  he  and  his  wife  came  to  Vineland  where  he  was  Asst. 
Chemist  with  Jordan  Wines.  Then  when  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 
ment  established  a  Fruit  Products  Laboratory  at  the  Vineland 
Experimental  Station  he  became  Research  Chemist  in  charge 
of  wine  research.  He  is  the  author  of  publications  and 
pamphlets  on  wine  making. 

Recreation — tennis.  Hobby — gardening.  Children: — 

Elizabeth  Ann,  b.  12  November,  1948. 

Dora  Susan,  b.  27  December,  1949. 

Richard  Facey,  b.  4  January,  1951. 

Margaret  Lynn,  b.  5  July,  1952. 

Donald  Roger,  b.  11  September,  1923,  at  Vineland,  attended 
Vineland  Public  School,  Beamsville  High  School,  honor 
standing  throughout. 

He  enlisted  in  R.C.A.F.  as  soon  as  Sr.  matriculation  obtained 
and  trained  at  Malton  as  Navigator,  receiving  commission 
as  P.O.  on  graduation.  Due  to  delay  in  going  overseas,  he 
reached  England  as  War  in  Europe  finished.  Enlisted  at  once 
for  Pacific  service  but  only  reached  Canada  as  war  with 
Japan  was  over. 
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Donald  then  entered  Queen’s  U.,  Kingston,  in  an  Honor 
course  in  Political  Science  and  history.  Graduated  with  B.A. 
in  1949,  intending  to  go  into  External  Affairs  but  then  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  in  Canada.  He  was  with  Ryerson’s  Publishing 
Co.  in  Toronto  for  a  time  but  finally  decided  to  live  in  the 
country.  He  took  a  job  in  Industrial  Engineering  with  Anthes 
Imperial  Co.  and  built  his  own  house,  sail  boat  and  hi-fi,  at 
Bonnybank,  Vineland.  His  recreations — tennis,  sailing,  canoe 
trips.  Hobbies — color  photography,  good  music,  reading. 
Donald  was  married  to  Marjorie  Jean  Thomson,  dau.  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Thomson  of  Fenelon  Falls,  12  December, 
1953. 

Marjorie  Jean  Thomson  was  born  in  Fenelon  Falls,  19  April 
1931.  She  is  a  graduate  of  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  B.H.S.C.  A 
member  of  the  St.  Catharines  University  Woman’s  Club. 

Children: — 

Gwenyth  Ellen,  b.  12  October,  1955. 

Janet  Leith,  b.  4  May,  1957. 

Katharine  Lorraine,  b.  16  October,  1924,  educated  Vineland 
Public  School,  Beamsville  High  School  (Jr.  sports  champ  at 
B.H.S.).  As  soon  as  she  matriculated  she  joined  the  R.C.A.F. 
W.D.  War  worker  at  Boundary  Bay,  B.C.  where  she  drew 
the  10’  maps  from  which  the  airmen  on  the  Pacific  coast 
were  briefed.  Later  she  was  moved  to  Coal  Harbor.  She  met 
and  came  back  to  Vineland  to  marry  F.I.  Sergt.  Robert 
Colbran,  June  9,  1945.  Incompatible  —  obtained  divorce 
1947. 

She  then  took  a  job  with  maps  at  Photographic  Survey 
Toronto.  When  there  she  took  up  flying  and  received  a 
Pilot’s  licence  to  fly  a  Corvell. 

On  January  21,  1949  she  was  married  to  Donald  Aikens 
MacFadyen,  and  went  with  him  to  Brazil  for  two  years,  later 
settled  at  Richmond  Hill. 

Recreations — figure  skating,  swimming.  Hobbies  —  jewelry 
design,  dress  design,  architecture,  dressmaking,  interior  decor¬ 
ation. 

Donald  Aikens  MacFadyen  was  born  in  Montreal  18  Dec., 
1920,  the  son  of  William  Thomas  Aikens  MacFadyen  (see 
Appendix  16).  He  was  educated  at  the  Galt  Collegiate,  and 
U.T.S.  in  Toronto  before  joining  the  R.C.A.F.  in  1939. 

He  became  a  flying  instructor  at  several  Canadian  stations 
before  going  overseas  in  1943  to  join  the  City  of  Edmonton 
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Squadron  from  its  inception  on  low-level,  night  intruder 
operations  over  enemy  and  occupied  territory.  He  completed 
over  two  years  operational  tours  in  this  capacity  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  was  awarded  the  D.S.O.,  D.F.C.  and 
Bar  and  was  mentioned  in  numerous  despatches,  being 
credited  with  19  enemy  aircraft  destroyed,  5  assists  and  many 
more  probabilities.  He  was  the  first  allied  pilot  to  shoot  down 
a  German  flying  bomb  in  air-to-air  flying  over  the  south 
coast  of  England. 

On  his  return  to  Toronto,  Canada  in  1946  Donald  MacFad- 
ycn  joined  the  newly  formed  photographic  survey  corporation 
in  which  he  held  several  positions  until  1951  when  he  became 
Technical  Administrator  of  the  various  applications  of  air 
survey  in  the  countries  of  South  America. 

Since  that  time  he  has  resided  in  Brazil  with  his  family  for 
5  years  and  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Brazilian  Satellite  Company  “Prospec’’. 

He  was  instrumental  in  the  discovery  of  large  deposits  of 
atomic  raw  materials  in  Brazil  and  in  1955  at  the  request  of 
Brazil’s  Atomic  Energy  Council  wrote  the  paper  which  was 
presented  by  Brazil  at  the  World  Conference  for  Peaceful 
use  of  Atomic  Energy  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  MacFadyen  was  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  of 
Brazil’s  “Prospec”  with  the  Kennecott  Mining  Corporation 
which  produced  the  new  company  “Kenranda”  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exploration  and  development  of  Brazil's  natural 
mineral  resources.  He  is  one  of  the  original  stockholders  in 
the  organization.  He  is  currently  engaged  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  additional  agencies  to  handle  contracts  for  the  air 
survey  in  the  countries  of  Equador,  Chili  and  Argentina. 

Children: — 

Genevieve  Eyre,  bom  18  March,  1952. 

Roderick  Fyfe,  born  26  January,  1954. 

George  Ernest,  son  of  Dr.  Adam  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Shortt. 
was  born  28  September,  1893.  He  was  educated  at  Kingston  and 
Ottawa  Collegiates  and  Trinity  College  School.  He  received  his  B.A. 
at  Queen’s  University  and  received  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

George  enlisted  in  the  first  World  War  in  the  77th  Battalion 
C.E.F.  in  July,  1915.  (Private,  Sergeant  and  Warrant  Officer.  He 
was  commissioned  21  December  Canadian  Field  Artillery — Overseas 
1916,  1917  (Captain).  He  was  transferred  to  the  Reserve  of  Officers 
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until  retirement  in  1940  and  was  a  member  of  Sir  Arthur  Currie 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Legion,  Montreal.  He  has  held  many  positions 
of  note.  Industrial  Editor,  Journal  of  Commerce;  Press  Correspondent 
in  Paris;  Credit  manager,  department  store  and  General  Motors  Ac¬ 
ceptance  Corporation,  Detroit. 

Canadian  Civil  Service — Public  Archives;  Trade  Commissioner, 
Special  Investigator  for  Combines  Investigation  Act;  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  the  Penal  System  of  Canada;  appointed  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  reorganize  the  penitentiary  system  as  Inspector 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  on  loan  to  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  (Director  of  the  Ration  Administration  and  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Distribution  Department).  He  retired  on  pension,  1948. 
George  was  awarded  Member  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  1 
July,  1946. 

He  established  a  business  in  Montreal  as  Economic  Consultant. 
He  has  from  time  to  time  published  a  number  of  reports  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  number  of  Periodicals. 

He  is  a  Member  of  the  General  Semantics  Society,  Canadian 
Club  of  Montreal,  Community  Planning  Association  of  Canada,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Welfare  Committee  and  General  Secretary  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Society  of  Montreal. 

George  married  Olive  Evelyn  James  of  London,  England,  15 
Nov.  1916  and  they  have  one  son — Captain  E.  A.  Shortt,  Canadian 
Guards,  b.  22  January,  1918  and  a  granddaughter  —  Carol  Evelyn 
Shortt,  b.  29  November,  1942. 

Mary  Lorraine,  born  at  Kingston  29  July,  1897,  moved  to  Ottawa 
with  her  parents  in  1908.  She  attended  Lisgar  Collegiate  and  graduated 
from  Queen’s  University  in  1920.  She  also  attended  the  Social  Service 
Course  at  Toronto  University  in  1921  and  1922  and  received  a  cer¬ 
tificate. 


Lorraine  travelled  abroad  in  1925,  1929  and  1933.  She  worked 
at  the  Girl’s  Club,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Toronto  from  1927 
and  from  1929  she  was  in  charge  of  work  with  the  mentally  retarded 
and  epileptic  and  from  1943  to  1956  was  one  of  the  first  seven 
psychiatric  Social  Workers  in  the  Army  (R.C.A.  M.C.)  She  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Frontenac  Heights,  Kingston,  Ontario  and  left  with 
rank  of  Captain. 

In  1946  she  returned  to  work  as  psychiatric  social  worker, 
Social  Service  Department,  Ottawa. 

Lorraine  has  been  a  member  of  Queen’s  Alumnae,  Canadian 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  University  Women’s  Club  of  Ottawa, 
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Convener  Drama  Reading  Group,  Mental  Health  Association  (on 
Board  of  Directors)  C.A.C.  etc. 

Her  hobbies  are  exploring  back  roads  (by  car)  and  poetry  (other 
people’s). 

Gertrude,  daughter  of  Sylvester  and  Damaris  Isabella  Smith,  was 
born  24  April,  1861  at  “Mountain  Hall'’,  Vincmount.  She  was  educat¬ 
ed  by  governess  in  the  home,  at  Winona  public  school,  Hamilton  Col¬ 
legiate  and  Hamilton  Business  College. 

In  her  childhood  days  she  was  one  of  the  pupils  chosen  to  recite 
in  the  school  concerts.  Later  when  dialogues  in  Church  socials  were 
in  vogue  and  with  debating  societies  formed  the  entertainment  of  the 
day,  Gertrude  with  her  brother  Ernest,  not  only  planned  the  pro¬ 
grammes  but  took  part  in  them.  To  engage  in  debate  one  has  to  be 
mentally  alert,  alive  to  the  events  of  the  times  and  able  to  present  in  a 
clear,  concise  manner  an  argument  pro  or  con  on  subjects  too  numerous 
to  mention.  That  she  was  able  to  do  this  was  a  great  asset  to  her  in 
later  life. 

As  a  young  lady  she  lived  with  her  sister  Dr.  Elizabeth  Smith 
during  the  three  years  the  latter  practised  in  Hamilton.  Then  after 
her  sister’s  marriage  and  departure  from  Hamilton,  Gertrude  received 
a  Government  Post  in  the  Hamilton  post-office,  which  in  those  years 
stood  on  James  Street  opposite  Eaton’s  present  day  store. 

In  1886  Gertrude’s  mother  came  to  live  with  her  and  from  that 
time  she  has  made  her  home  in  Hamilton.  She  has  watched  it  grow 
from  a  small  city  into  a  great  ever  expanding  industrial  centre  and  has, 
to  this  day,  been  keenly  interested  in  its  development. 

She  has  always  been  proud  that  her  ancestors  were  U.E.  Loyal¬ 
ists,  and  with  Mr.  Stanley  Mills  was  responsible  for  establishing  the 
U.E.  Loyalist  Association  in  the  city.  She  has  spoken  to  the  Society 
on  many  occasions  and  throughout  the  years  members  and  historians 
have  turned  to  her  for  information  and  counsel. 

In  1907  she  and  Miss  Alice  Chown  of  Kingston  went  abroad 
and  travelled  throughout  England  and  Scotland.  Gertrude  fell  in  love 
with  England,  and  in  writing  about  the  land  of  her  forefathers,  she 
mentions  the  green  fields  and  hedges,  the  little  wayside  shops  along  the 
roads,  the  English  lakes  with  their  peaceful  waters  and  London’s 
ancient  buildings. 

Gertrude’s  mother,  Damaris  Isabella  Smith,  began  the  history 
of  the  Smith  family  and  various  connections,  and  after  her  death  in 
1913,  Gertrude  has  carried  on  this  important  work.  In  fact,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her  careful  research  and  recording  it  would  not  now  be 
possible  to  compile  this  booklet. 
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In  connection  with  her  various  interests  as  a  historian  she 
speaks  glowingly  of  the  work  of  others,  especially  her  mother’s,  but 
never  of  her  own.  She  does  this  also  in  discussing  the  accomplishments 
and  successes  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  with  disregard  for  her  own 
sacrifices.  The  only  attainment  she  has  acknowledged  was  that  by  dint 
of  hard  work  and  saving  she  was  enabled  to  provide  a  home  of  her 
own.  This  house — 81  Balsam  Avenue  South,  Hamilton,  was  of  her 
own  design  and  she  supervised  the  construction  of  it  herself.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  her  pleasure  that  she  was  able  to  share  it  with  her  younger 
sister,  Miss  Violet  Smith.  There  today  she  welcomes  the  younger 
members  of  her  family  and  her  many  friends  with  warm  affection  and 
graciousness.  For  one  who  is  in  her  hundredth  year  her  memory  is 
remarkably  retentive  and  her  mind  as  keen  and  alert  as  that  of  a  much 
younger  person. 

She  has  always  been  a  devoted  member  of  the  Anglican  Church 
and  was  confirmed  at  Stonev  Creek. 

In  her  work  of  research  Gertrude  Smith  has  not  only  been  per¬ 
sistent,  as  all  good  historians  must  be,  but  has  been  patient  and  pains¬ 
taking  as  well.  Every  detail  of  her  history  has  been  arranged  with  its 
proper  date  and  setting  and  all  of  her  work  has  been  done  by  hand.  And 
if  new  material  has  come  to  light,  sometimes  replacing  data  that  she 
has  cherished,  she  has  been  ready  to  recognize  its  worth  and  so  record  it. 

One  leaves  her  presence  feeling  that  all  she  has  written  about 
the  Loyalists  of  old — their  courage,  faith,  endurance,  loyalty  to  King 
and  country  has  passed  down  through  the  years  and  been  reflected  in 
her  own  life  and  character. 

Cecil  Brunswick  Smith,  Ma.E.,  B.Sc.,  youngest  son  of  Sylvester  and 
Damaris  Isabella  Smith,  was  born  at  “Mountain  Hall”,  Vinemount  13 
March,  1865. 

In  writing  the  biography  of  a  man  who  in  a  comparatively  short 
span  of  life  attained  eminence,  the  story  of  his  boyhood  years  is  often 
forgotten  and  we  lose  something  of  the  human  touch  that  makes  him 
remembered  and  loved  by  his  family  and  friends.  The  history  of  Cecil 
Smith’s  early  years  is  best  told  by  his  sister,  Gertrude. 

“  “When  Cecil  was  seven  years  old”,  she  writes,  “he  was  allowed 
to  go  down  to  the  public  school  at  Winona.  For  his  first  day  he  wore 
a  grey  suit  of  clothes  which  his  mother  had  made  for  him  and  he 
marched  off  down  the  road  with  his  sister  to  the  path  through  the 
woods  that  led  down  the  mountain  side. 

His  mother  watched  him  out  of  sight,  her  heart  filled  with 
pride  and  happiness  and  the  belief  that  her  young  son  had  now  em- 
baiked  on  a  lile  that  was  to  be  marked  with  achievement  and  success. 

At  school  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  about  him — teacher 
lessons  and  other  school  children.  To  a  small  boy  it  must  have  been 
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a  great  day  of  adventure.  He  joined  in  games  with  the  other  boys  and 
in  the  daily  task  of  carrying  the  water  pail  from  Mr.  Jack  Pettit’s  well 

to  the  school  house.  He  soon  made  many  friends  and  became  an  active 

and  popular  school  boy  at  Winona. 

Next  we  see  him  in  Hamilton  living  with  his  sisters  Elizabeth 

and  Gertrude,  also  students.  He  attended  the  old  stone  Grammar 

school  on  Main  and  Caroline  streets  where  his  brother  Ernest,  had 
studied  and  where  he  too  applied  himself  to  his  work  and  won  many 
prizes.  He  was  always  a  lively  and  noisy  boy,  whistling  happy  tunes, 
his  feet  never  still. 

Another  picture  we  have  of  him  was  when  he  was  sixteen  sitting 
beside  his  father,  in  the  farm  waggon  with  a  trunk  on  the  back  seat, 
calling  to  say  goodbye  to  the  family.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Montreal 
to  attend  McGill  College.  When  he  returned  for  Christmas  holidays 
we  hardly  knew  him;  he  has  grown  so  tall  and  broad,  and  before  he 
was  nineteen  he  was  close  to  six  feet. 

He  was  not  only  a  good  student  but  he  enjoyed  sports,  entering 
the  contests  for  the  Engineering  Branch  of  the  college,  specializing 
in  walking.  For  the  games  he  wore  a  white  suit  and  when  the  com¬ 
petitions  took  place  at  Montreal  he  won  first  prize  for  the  two-mile 
walking  contest.” 

Thus  he  has  been  presented  to  us  as  a  boy  with  a  happy,  joyous 
disposition,  devoted  to  his  parents  and  his  brother  and  sisters  and  as  a 
young  man  keenly  interested  in  his  fellow  students  and  affairs  of  the 
day. 


Cecil  B.  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  graduated 
from  McGill  as  a  master  of  engineering,  winning  in  his  final  year  the 
Governor-General’s  medal.  He  commenced  his  professional  career 
as  resident  engineer  of  the  old  Northern  and  Pacific  Railway  (afterward 
absorbed  by  the  C.P.R.).  On  completion  of  this  line  he  became  engineer 
of  the  St.  Catharines  and  Niagara  Railway  and  in  1887  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  London,  Ontario. 

He  was  appointed  locating  engineer  of  the  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  Buffalo  Railway  in  1888-1889  and  subsequently  he  entered  a  wider 
sphere  in  the  United  States,  where  he  became  connected  with  various 
roads  between  1889  and  1893.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Canada 
and  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  McGill 
University.  During  this  time  he  prepared  a  work  on  railway  engineer¬ 
ing,  which  immediately  became  a  textbook  in  universities  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

In  1899  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  Assistant  City  Engineer  of 
Toronto  and  occupied  this  position  for  two  years.  He  then  left  Toronto 
to  become  construction  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power 
Company  at  that  time  considered  the  greatest  engineering  undertaking 
on  the  continent.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  task  at  Niagara  Falls  Mr. 
Smith  was  appointed  consulting  engineer  of  the  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway,  with  which  he  remained  from  1905  to  1911. 
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Such  was  his  grasp  of.  the  problems  of  railway  operations  as  well  as 
railway  construction  that  Sir  James  Whitney  appointed  him  chairman  of 
the  commission  in  charge  of  the  Ontario  Government  road. 

In  the  meantime  the  agitation  of  developing  the  great  water 
power  at  Niagara  Falls  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Ontario  had 
commenced  and  Cecil  Smith’s  experience  and  study  of  the  subject  led 
to  his  appointment  first  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Company  of  Ontario,  which  investigated  the  possibilities  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  other  water  powers  of  the  province  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Later  he  was  with  the  Hon.  Adam  Beck  and  Colonel  the  Hon. 
J.  S.  Hendrie  a  member  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission,  which  in 
1906  was  named  to  provide  for  the  transmission  of  electric  power  to 
municipalities. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Smith  was  the  designer  and  constructor  of 
such  great  power  plants  as  those  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  the  Nipissing 
Power  Company,  the  Mount  Hood  Railway  and  Power  Company  at 
Portland,  Oregon;  and  the  Crane  Falls  Power  and  Irrigation  Company 
which  brought  about  the  reclamation  of  vast  stretches  of  formerly  arid 
land.  At  the  same  time  he  was  carrying  out  many  smaller  enterprises 
undertaken  by  the  engineering  firm  which  he  had  organized  under  the 
name  of  Smith,  Kerry  and  Chace  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Smith  was  managing  director  of  the  Calgary  Power 
Company,  president  of  the  Nipissing  Power  Company,  president  of  the 
Crane  Falls  Power  and  Irrigation  Company,  general  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Mount  Hood  Railway  and  Power  Company.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  contributed  to  the  proceedings  of  that  institution  some  of  its  most 
valuable  papers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  decsription  of  the 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company’s  plant,  which  won  the  much 
coveted  Czowski  medal  presented  by  the  society. 

While  on  a  professional  tour  of  the  Western  United  States, 
Cecil  Smith  became  seriously  ill  at  Los  Angeles.  He  returned  home  but 
his  physicians  could  do  nothing  to  save  his  life.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  47  years,  29  June,  1912,  and  lies  buried  at  Stoney  Creek. 

Cecil  B.  Smith  married  Mary  Jemima,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Anna  Dempsey  (see  Appendix  8)  14  February,  1885.  She  was  born  at 
Milton,  Ontario,  in  1860,  died  12  December,  1940,  at  Hamilton,  buried 
at  Stoney  Creek.  Children: — 

Cecil  Culloden,  b.  in  Union,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.  20  February, 
1891,  died  11  June,  1894.  Buried  Mount  Royal  Cemetery, 
Montreal. 

Arthur  Latrobe,  b.  30  August,  1895  at  Toronto,  Ont.  He  was 
drowned  near  Kingston,  Ont.,  2  May,  1913  while  a  cadet  at 
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the  Royal  Military  College.  His  body  was  never  recovered. 
There  is  a  memorial  to  him  in  the  family  plot  at  Stoncy  Creek. 

Harold  Sylvester  Smith,  son  of  Cecil  Brunswick  and  Mary  Mima 
Smith,  was  born  1  October,  1898  at  Barrie,  Ontario.  He  was  educated 
at  Primary  Public  School,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  Queen  Victoria  Public 
School,  Toronto,  Ont.,  (1906-1912),  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute 
(Matric)  1913-1918. 

In  1918  he  was  accepted  for  officer’s  training  by  67th  Battery, 
University  of  Toronto.  However  he  was  severely  stricken  with  flu  and 
pneumonia,  and  when  he  recovered  the  War  was  over. 

In  1919  Harold  went  to  Campbellford,  Ont.  to  study  Higher 
Maths  at  C.H.S.  and  to  work  at  the  Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric 
Co.  He  remained  there  one  year,  then  went  to  Frankford,  Ont.  to 
work  for  the  Canadian  Paperboard  Company,  first  on  construction  of 
pulp  mill,  then  Asst.  Superintendent  of  the  mill.  He  left  in  the  Fall 
of  1921  to  Head  Office  of  Company.  Canadian  Paperboard  Co.  went 
into  bankruptcy  in  1930  and  Harold  was  moved  to  Toronto  as  Sales 
Representative.  The  company  was  finally  wound  up  in  1932. 

In  January  1933  Harold  Smith  joined  the  G.  T.  Shipman 
Company  as  Paper  Mill  Sales  Representative  and  worked  with  that 
Company  until  July,  1936,  when  he  joined  the  Bathurst  Power  &  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.  He  was  Quebec  and  Maritime  Sales  Manager  from  1936  to 
1948  and  was  then  made  General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Company,  the 
position  he  holds  today  (1959).  Bathurst  is  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  all  kinds  of  paperboard  in  Canada  with  mills  located  in  Bathurst, 
N.B.  On  behalf  of  the  company  he  has  travelled  extensively  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

Outside  of  three  years  in  Toronto  and  two  years  in  Montreal 
Harold  and  his  family  have  lived  in  Lachine,  P.Q.  They  have  a  sum¬ 
mer  home  at  Lakefield,  P.Q.  on  Lake  Barron,  having  purchased  Mrs. 
Smith’s  grandfather’s  farm  in  1940.  The  farmhouse  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years  old,  one  of  the  early  settlers’  homes  in  that  area  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Montreal  in  the  Laurentian  Mountains. 

Harold  has  always  been  very  interested  in  sports,  both  com¬ 
petitively  and  as  a  spectator.  He  played  baseball,  basketball  and  foot¬ 
ball  at  High  School  mostly  around  Hamilton  and  has  been  on  a  few 
championship  teams.  In  later  years  he  has  concentrated  on  competitive 
curling  and  pleasure  golf. 

Harold  Smith  has  always  been  active  in  many  charitable  organi¬ 
zations  and  was  for  many  years  a  Rotarian  in  the  Montreal  Rotary 
Club.  He  also  belongs  to  the  following  clubs: —  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  (M.A.A.A.),  Montreal,  P.Q.;  Summerlea  Golf  & 
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Country  Club,  Montreal,  P.Q.;  Montreal  Thistle  Curling  Club,  Lachine 
Curling  Club,  Lachute  Curling  Club,  Lachine,  P.Q.;  The  Ontario  Club, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

His  other  activities  include — Life  Governor  Lachine  General 
Hospital,  Past  President  of  Lachine  Curling  Club,  Past  Vice-Pres. 
Canadian  Branch  Royal  Caledonian  Curling  Club  of  Scotland. 

Past  President  Dominion  Paperboard  Ltd,,  a  trade  association 
company,  connected  with  the  Canadian  Paper  industry.  He  has  always 
been  active  in  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  work  having  served 
on  many  committees,  and  he  is  director  of  Bathurst  Paper  Sales  Ltd., 
the  selling  Company  for  Bathurst  Power  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 

During  World  War  II  Harold  was  from  1941-1944  in  the 
Reserve  Army  17th  Duke  of  York  Hussars,  Montreal. 

Harold  is  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  he  and  his 
family  attend  St.  Paul’s  Anglican  Church,  Lachine,  P.Q.  He  sums  up 
his  useful  and  active  life  in  these  words: —  “My  family  and  I  have 
led  and  enjoyed  a  full  and  happy  life  and  never  seem  to  have  time  to 
get  everything  done.  I  guess  that  is  common  to  almost  everyone  these 
days.” 


Harold  married  Jessie  Muriel  (Billie)  Scott,  3  September,  1927, 
at  Lachine,  P.Q.  She  is  the  daughter  of  George  and  Jessie  (Jenking) 
Scott  (Appendix  20)  and  was  born  20  January,  1904  at  Westmount, 
P.Q. 


Children  of  Harold  Sylvester  and  Jessie  Muriel  (Scott)  Smith: — 

Margery  Joyce,  b.  20  May,  1930  at  Montreal,  P.Q.,  educated  in 
Lachine  High  School,  graduated  from  the  Congregation  of 
Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  2  years  at  McGill.  She 
married  Donald  Struan  Robertson  Smith  28  May,  1950. 
Struan  Smith,  son  of  Donald  and  Helen  (Robertson)  Smith, 
was  b.  5  March,  1930.  He  is  a  resident  of  Bermuda  and 
native-born  Bermudian.  Their  residence  is  “Beauregard”, 
Paget  West,  Bermuda.  Children: — 

Struan  Robertson(  Robbie),  b.  12  July,  1956. 

Lisa  Jane,  b.  13  January,  1958. 

Janet  Muriel,  b.  2  February,  1934,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  educated  in 
Lachine  High  School  and  graduated  from  the  Congregation 
of  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School.  She  married  in  Bermuda 
Jean  Flan  de  Petito,  27  June,  1959.  He  is  a  native  of 
Southern  France  but  a  resident  of  Bermuda  for  the  past  five 
years.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  two  Bermuda  stores  of  an 
exclusive  clothing  company — Calypso  Ltd.  and  also  holds  a 
minority  interest  in  this  progressive,  successful  company. 
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Mary  Jane  Margaret,  b.  15  January,  1938,  educated  in  Lachine 
High  School  and  is  a  recent  honour  graduate  of  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  having  taken  top  honours 
in  a  graduating  class  of  1 16  nurses. 

Harold  Mathew  Scott,  b.  23  January,  1944,  in  Montreal,  P.Q  He 
is  in  his  third  year  high  school  at  Lachine  High  School. 

Violet  Bernice,  B.A.,  was  the  youngest  child  of  Sylvester  and  Damaris 
Isabella  Smith.  She  was  educated  at  a  little  red  schoolhouse  in  Salt- 
fleet  township,  at  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute  and  later  at  Queen’s 
University  where  she  graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  1897. 

Violet  was  of  a  retiring  and  diffident  nature  and  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  endeavor  and  ambition  that  her 
mother  encouraged  in  her  children.  That  she  succeeded  in  overcoming 
her  innate  shyness  is  evidenced  by  her  success  in  her  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  From  early  days  music,  an  interest  which  she  inherited  from  her 
father,  played  a  large  part  in  her  life  and  before  she  embarked  on  a 
teacher’s  career  she  studied  music  for  a  number  of  years  and  gave  vocal 
lessons.  And  later  in  schools  she  promoted  the  love  of  classical  music 
in  her  students. 

She  received  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  provinces  of  British 
Columbia,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  and  Quebec  and  she  specialized  in 
French,  English  and  Singing.  At  first  after  securing  her  B.A.  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  acquiring  a  position  in  a  High  School  as  men 
teachers  were  preferred  but  finally  she  received  an  offer  to  teach  French 
and  German  etc.  in  the  North  Battleford  High  School  in  Saskatchewan. 
She  remained  there  for  nine  years.  Then  she  went  to  France  and  studied 
French  in  Paris.  While  abroad  she  visited  England,  Norway  and  Den¬ 
mark.  When  she  returned  to  Canada  she  taught  for  one  year  in  the 
Arnprior  High  School  and  the  following  year  accepted  a  position  to 
teach  in  the  Oshawa  Collegiate  Institute.  She  remained  here  until  her 
retirement  due  to  ill  health. 

Her  skill  as  a  teacher  and  her  personal  influence  with  her  pupils 
is  best  told  in  excerpts  taken  from  letters  from  various  school  boards, 
teachers  and  pupils. 

“Miss  Smith  possesses  three  qualities  which  I  believe  have  been 
the  secret  of  her  success  as  a  teacher.  First,  the  true  idea  of  service 
which  she  has  for  her  profession.  Second,  the  thorough  knowledge 
she  has  of  the  subject  she  teaches  as  a  specialty.  Third,  a  personality 
which  not  only  wins  for  her  the  confidence  of  her  pupils  but  moulds 
and  imbues  them  with  ideals  which  are  invaluable  in  after  life.”  (J. 

H.  Jackson,  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Board,  North  Battleford. 
Sask.) 

“Miss  Violet  B.  Smith,  B.A.  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Modern 
Language  Department  for  the  past  year  and  has  given  the  very  best 
satisfaction  to  every  person  concerned.  Her  lessons  in  French  are  almost 
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entirely  in  French  conversation  and  are  so  interesting  that  both  pupils 
and  parents  are  delighted  with  them.  Miss  Smith  is  the  best  French 
teacher  whom  I  have  met  and  the  High  School  Inspector  in  his  visit 
here  expressed  himself  in  the  same  terms.  Her  manner  is  dignified,  her 
discipline  excellent  and  her  influence  in  the  school  the  very  best.  (F. 

M.  Henry,  Principal  of  the  Arnprior  High  School.) 

“As  a  teacher  we  regard  Miss  Smith  as  one  of  the  best.  She  is 
conscientious  and  enthusiastic  in  her  work  having  the  happy  faculty  of 
transmitting  some  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  in  her  pupils. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  in  great  part  due  to  her  very  wide  knowledge  of 
her  subject  and  of  its  national  background.  Nor  do  her  interests  in 
the  welfare  of  the  school  and  of  the  pupils  cease  on  leaving  the  class¬ 
room.  She  always  has  the  best  interests  of  the  school  as  a  whole  at 
heart,  and  shows  a  keen  personal  interest  in  those  students  with  whom 
she  comes  in  contact.” 

After  her  retirement  Violet  went  to  live  with  her  sister,  Gertrude, 
in  Hamilton  and  later  received  the  following  Christmas  letter  from  a 
former  pupil,  Eunice  Robinson,  then  a  teacher  in  the  Oshawa  High 
School. 


“At  our  annual  Federation  dinner  which  this  year  was  held  in 
Oshawa,  George  Fletcher  was  the  guest  speaker.  He  reminisced  at 
great  length  about  his  school  career  and,  while  concerning  other  parts 
of  his  collegiate  experience,  he  was  not  always  complimentary.  You, 
he  singled  out  and  spoke  of  in  glowing  words.  He  said  that  your  per¬ 
sonal  influence  had  been  very  great  with  your  pupils.  He  mentioned 
some  remarks  you  once  made  in  the  class-room  regarding  French 
literature  which  had  greatly  impressed  him.  Finally  he  told  how, 
arriving  in  French  class  as  a  freshman  in  his  first  college  days,  he  had 
been  singled  out  by  the  professor  with  the  comment: — Monsieur!  you 
speak  French  well,  you  have  had  an  excellent  teacher — Who  was  he?! 

At  a  public  meeting  during  Education  Week  before  about  1400 
citizens  he  again  referred  to  you  in  the  same  way.  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  him.  I  listened  enthralled  because  1  knew  he  was  stating 
the  simple  truth.  You  did  give  your  students  not  only  the  mechanics  of 
the  French  language  but  something  unique  and  iunforgettable  as  well. 
French  became  not  only  a  subject  but  an  experience  to  remember 
forever  with  gratitude.” 

The  above  letters  present  a  true  and  fine  picture  of  Violet’s 
teaching  career.  One  of  her  nieces  in  a  few  words  gives  us  a  little 
glimpse  of  her  personal  life  as  a  member  of  a  clever,  gifted  family. 

“She  had  a  very  sweet  and  generous  nature  full  of  loving¬ 
kindness  and  devotion  to  her  loved  ones.” 

Violet  Bernice  Smith  died  in  Hamilton  12  July,  1954,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  family  plot  in  the  Stoney  Creek  Cemetery. 

Hester  Ann,  daughter  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  was 
born  23  August,  1825,  married  Stephen  Emmett  (Ap¬ 
pendix  10)  of  Grantham  township.  They  lived  on  Lot 
10,  Cone.  V.  Hester  Ann  died  1901.  Stephen,  b.  1824, 
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d.  1897.  They  lie  buried  in  Victoria  Cemetery,  St. 
Catharines.  No  issue. 

Catherine,  born  26  July,  1827,  married  Daniel  Hawley  19 
March,  1844,  died  9  November,  1897.  Daniel  b.  1827, 
d.  6  Nov.,  1897.  They  lived  first  in  Onondaga  township, 
Brant  County,  Ont.  later  moving  to  Charlotte,  Michigan. 
Children: — 

Edward,  b.  4  June,  1845,  d.  3  January,  1908. 

Ananias  Smith,  b.  17  March,  1847.  He  was  always 
called  Smith,  married  Gertrude  Shafer,  d.  Nov., 
1933.  Children:— 

Ernest,  Frank,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rineheart,  Lewis,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harold  Hawley,  Professor  Ransom  Hawley, 
Guy,  Gladys  French,  Oscar. 

Ransome,  b.  23  November,  1848. 

Daniel  Freeman,  b.  14  March,  1850. 

Victoria,  b.  11  December,  1851,  m.  a  Mr.  Allen. 

Eliza  Elida,  b.  24  May,  1853. 

Isaac  Wesley,  b.  12  August,  1855. 

Alva  Norman,  b.  2  November,  1858. 

Martha  Jane,  daughter  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  was 
born  20  May,  1829.  She  married  Jonathan  R.  Pettit 
(Appendix  19),  son  of  Jonathan  A.  and  Catherine 
(Beamer)  Pettit,  April  24,  1849.  They  lived  in  the  old 
Pettit  homestead  in  Grimsby  township.  Martha  was 
greatly  loved  by  her  husband  and  children  and  in  fact 
by  all  who  knew  her.  The  Smiths  have  always  been 
especially  loyal  and  devoted  to  their  families  and  always 
ready  to  minister  to  their  needs.  In  nursing  her  sister, 
who  was  very  ill  Martha  Jane  contracted  pneumonia 
and  died  18  December,  1876.  Jonathan  R.  was  born 
3  May,  1825,  d.  26  March,  1895.  He  and  Martha  Jane 
lie  buried  in  St.  Andrew’s  churchyard,  Grimsby. 
Children: — 

Anna  Cytheria,  b.  29  January,  1850.  She  was  educated 
at  the  Grimsby  Grammar  school  and  Wesleyan 
Ladies  College,  Hamilton.  She  married  John  Muir 
(later  Judge  Muir)  of  Hamilton  25  June,  1874,  d. 
29  April,  1892.  Children:— 

Sarah  Jessie,  b.  19  July,  1876,  m.  6  Oct.,  to  Ernest 
Ball,  Niagara.  Children: — 

Marjorie,  b.  2  March,  1899,  m.  15  June,  1931 
to  Rhodes  O'Grady.  One  daughter  Judith, 
b.  18  Feb.,  1934. 


Carolyn,  b.  21  April,  1902. 

Marion  G.,  b.  20  May,  1905,  m.  12  June, 
1930  to  Charles  K.  Part.  One  son,  David 
Charles,  b.  6  Dec.,  1831. 

Andrew  Harold,  b.  16  October,  1879,  d.  13  April, 
1891. 

Andrew  Chetwood,  b.  2  January,  1855,  m.  17  May, 
1881  to  Mary  Underhill  Simpson  of  Paris,  Ont. 
They  lived  in  Stamford  township.  Children: — 
Muriel  Martha,  b.  28  February,  1882.  She  was  a 
High  School  teacher  in  San  Francisco  for 
many  years. 

Gretchen  Pauline,  b.  28  July,  1883,  m.  Bayne 
McCuaig  28  July,  1910,  d.  27  March,  1952. 
Children: — 

Mary  Muriel,  b.  20  March,  1913,  m.  Nelson 
Wheaton,  May,  1942. 

Malcolm,  b.  21  January,  1915,  m.  Sylvia  Fell 
12  July,  1952. 

Jonathan  Ambrose,  b.  1  February,  1860,  m.  13  Septem¬ 
ber,  1882  to  Janet  Scott.  They  lived  in  the  old 
Pettit  homestead,  Grimsby,  Ont.  He  died  16  July, 
1916.  Janet  was  b.  in  September,  1862,  d.  31  May 
1930.  Children:— 

Amber  May,  b.  January,  1884,  m.  Hugh  Wolfenden 
13  June,  1913,  died  19  October,  1954. 

Ruby  Janet,  b.  30  January,  1886,  m.  James  Mar¬ 
riott  Powell  2  June,  1910.  One  son — James 
Ambrose,  b.  18  June,  1914,  m.  6  July,  1944 
to  Berte  Elizabeth  Spiller.  Children: — David 
Stephen,  b.  14  Feb.,  1949,  James  Michael,  b. 
10  March,  1956,  Janet  Elizabeth,  b.  21  Oct., 
1957. 

Eleanor,  b.  20  June,  1892,  married  Willard  W. 
Wright  17  Oct.,  1942. 

Caroline  Hare,  daughter  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith, 
was  born  2  September,  1832,  m.  John  Wesley  Hare 
(Appendix  12),  3  May,  1864  at  Grimsby,  d.  4  October. 
1925.  Caroline  and  John  Wesley  Hare  lie  buried  at 
Jordan  Station,  Ont.  Children:  — 

Vivian  Malcolm,  b.  30  November,  1865,  m.  30  Decem- 
1895  to  Clara  Peacock  (White).  Children: — 
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Vivian  John  W.,  b.  10  March,  1898,  m.  Florence 
Hiller,  14  Sept.,  1929. 

Clara  Ursula,  b.  30  November,  1901,  m.  Franklin 
Tibbals  17  July,  1928. 

Llewellyn,  b.  21  October,  1907,  m.  Ina  3  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929,  to  B.  Dyson. 

Zella  Ursula,  b.  8  December,  1870,  m.  22  December, 

1897  to  William  Ryerson  Sills.  Children: — 

Herbert  Ryerson,  b.  19  Sept.,  1900,  m.  to  Catherine 
L.  Adee,  1  Jan.,  1925.  Children: — 

George  Alden,  b.  19  Aug.,  1925. 

Vivian  Mary,  b.  1  Oct.,  1926. 

Lucia  Barbara,  b.  12  April,  1928. 

Vivian  Walter,  b.  2  April,  1902,  m.  Marion  Helen 
Dickson  25  March,  1925.  One  son  James 
Stanley,  b.  15  Jan.,  1926. 

Arthur  Kingsley,  b.  15  April,  1904,  m.  22  Oct., 
1935  to  Evelyn  Rasely.  One  daughter  Gret- 
chen  Rasely,  b.  5  December,  1938. 

Caroline  Beatrice,  b.  28  March,  1913,  m.  18 
August,  1934  to  John  Lawrence  McKeever. 

Amanda,  daughter  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  b.  17 
April,  1834,  married  Philip  Henry  Jones  of  Saltfleet  30 
December,  1858,  died  November,  1873.  Philip  Jones 
(Appendix  14),  b.  6  June,  1834,  d.  17  April,  1884. 
Children: — 

Herbert  Henry,  b.  10  August,  1861,  d.  23  June,  1891. 
Olivia  M.,  b.  22  June,  1863. 

Alfred,  b.  18  August,  1866. 

Ransome,  youngest  son  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  was 
bom  24  April,  1836,  married  Caroline  A.  Jones  28th 
February,  1860.  He  inherited  a  part  of  the  home  farm 
and  built  his  house  just  east  of  his  father’s  at  The  Fifty 
and  it  has  remained  in  possession  of  this  branch  of  the 
family  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

Family  history  states  that  Ransome  planted  the  first 
grape  vines  grown  in  this  district. 

Ransome  and  his  wife  were  prominent  citizens  of 
Winona  all  their  lives.  On  Wednesday  28  February, 
1900,  they  celebrated  their  fortieth  wedding  anniversary. 
And,  according  to  an  account  in  the  Grimsby  Indepen¬ 
dent,  sixty  guests  were  present  and  had  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  time.  The  table  was  decorated  with  carnations, 
smilax  and  ferns  and  supper  was  announced  by  the  play- 


ing  of  the  wedding  march  by  their  granddaughter,  Miss 
Laura  Henry.  Mr.  Smith  wore  the  cream  silk  brocaded 
vest  that  he  had  worn  on  his  wedding  day  forty  years 
before. 

Ransome  Smith  died  30  September,  1905.  Caroline,  his 
wife,  b.  21  April,  1842,  died  21  December,  1921.  They 
lie  buried  at  The  Fifty.  Children: — 

Egbert  Morley,  b.  26  January,  1861,  m.  Helen  Book  23 
November,  1892,  d.  9  June,  1951.  He  spent  most 
of  his  working  years  in  the  fruit  industry.  He 
started  in  the  business  in  1887  later  experimenting 
in  all  varieties  of  fruit  and  grapes.  He  recalled  the 
stage-coach  days  and  the  old  Toll  Gates  on  No.  8 
highway.  Children: — 

Caroline  Grace,  b.  23  May,  1894,  m.  Charles 
Edward  Norris  2  June,  1923.  One  son — 
Charles  Smith  Norris,  b.  21  Sept.,  1931,  d. 
28  July,  1951. 

Jennie  Pauline,  b.  20  February,  1863,  d.  27  January, 
1940,  m.  Fred  B.  Henry  of  Winona  7  January, 
1885.  One  daughter — Laura,  b.  6  February,  1888, 
m.  William  Dowler.  Lived  in  Winnipeg. 

John  Harte,  b.  3  July,  1869,  d.  2  November,  1950, 
married  Margaret  Elizabeth  Harper  26  Sept.,  1888. 
He  conducted  one  of  the  first  wholesale  fruit-ship¬ 
ping  businesses  in  the  district  of  Winona.  He  was 
always  prominent  in  Conservative  politics.  Chil¬ 
dren: —  Mrs.  H.  W.  Tenny,  Mrs.  Roscoe  Hill,  Mrs. 
F.  G.  Reinke,  Miss  Viola  Smith. 

Clara  Augusta,  b.  17  May,  1871,  died  18  Sept.,  1957, 
m.  David  Elroy  Jones  31  October,  1942. 

Laura  Mauretta,  b.  29  December,  1872,  d.  2  October, 
1892. 

Frederick  R.  E.  D.,  b.  26  December,  1877,  d.  6  Novem¬ 
ber,  1883. 
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Appendix  No.  1  ARMSTRONG 

“Ye  need  not  go  to  Liddesdale 
For  when  they  see  the  blazing  vale 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail.” 

(Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel) 

The  Clan  Armstrong  was  one  of  the  most  ancient,  numerous  and  turbulent 
of  the  clans  who  held  lands  along  the  Borders  and  chiefly  at  Liddesdale  where 
their  power  was  'unquestionable. 

Tradition  says  that  the  progenitor  of  the  clan  was  one  Fairbairn,  an 
armour-bearer  of  a  King  of  Scotland,  who  went  to  the  assistance  of  his  master 
when  the  King  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  in  battle.  Fairbairn,  grasping  the 
King  by  the  thigh,  set  him  on  his  own  horse.  For  this  reason  the  King  granted 
Fairbairn  lands  on  the  Borders,  gave  him  the  name,  Armstrong  and  the  family 
crest  records  the  incident: — 

Crest:  A  dexter  arm  vambraced,  the  hand,  proper,  grasping 
a  leg  in  armour,  couped  at  the  thigh  of  the  same. 

Mangerton  was  an  important  seat  of  the  Armstrongs  and  the  residence 
of  Thomas  Armstrong,  the  chief  of  one  of  the  branches  and  brother  of  the 
famed  Johnny  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie.  The  original  deed  of  the  family  having 
been  lost  or  destroyed  the  town  and  lands  were  re-granted  by  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bothwell  to  Lancelot  Armstrong  on  the  9th  October,  1586  and  remained  in 
possession  of  his  descendants  until  about  1730. 

Another  important  seat  of  the  family  was  at  the  Hollows  in  Cannobie 
on  the  bank  of  or  near  the  river  Esk.  Here  dwelt  Johnny  Armstrong,  some¬ 
times  called  ‘Gilnockie’,  a  celebrated  border  chieftain,  who  caused  both  English 
and  Scotch  considerable  trouble.  He  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner  with  many 
of  his  retainers  in  1530  by  King  James  V  of  Scotland  and  he  and  thirty-five 
of  his  men  were  hanged  at  Clarenrig.  His  name  is  still  a  familiar  one  on  the 
Borders  and  the  event  the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  Border  ballads.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Clan  Armstrong  in  its  palmiest  days  in  1528,  with  its  adherents,  number¬ 
ed  upward  of  3000  horsemen. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1,  in  1603  William  Armstrong 
of  the  Mangerton  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh 
Ireland.  Afterward  his  nephew  Andrew  Armstrong  joined  him  and  they  were 
the  founders  of  a  numerous  race. 

Note.  The  above  history  was  taken  from  “Rambles  in  Europe”  by  L.  A.  Morri¬ 
son,  relating  to  the  Armstrong  family  and  its  early  history  and  from 

‘The  Clans  and  Tartans  of  Scotland’  by  Robert  Bain. 

John  Armstrong  of  Coote  Hill,  County  of  Monoghan,  Ireland,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  family.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  a  land  owner  of  some  importance.  He  married  Mary  Hanna.  He 
was  a  tall  man  and  she  a  very  small  woman.  She  lived  to  be  over  ninety  years 
and  was  able  at  this  time  to  walk  several  miles  to  church.  The  children  of  John 
and  Mary  (Hanna)  Armstrong  were  as  follows: — 

William,  came  to  York  County,  Ontario,  died  as  a  young  man.  No  issue. 

John,  came  to  Canada  with  his  son  John  but  did  not  like  living  here.  He 
returned  to  settle  in  Bolton,  England,  where  he  became  a  well-to-do 
manufacturer  of  linen.  Issue: — 

John,  remained  in  Canada  for  a  time,  then  returned  to  England,  became 
a  teacher  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  No  issue. 

James,  had  a  linen  mill  with  his  Uncle  James  near  Belfast.  No  issue. 
Margaret,  had  two  daughters.  No  further  record. 
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Jane,  married  Henry  Mulholland  and  they  settled  on  Lot  14,  Cone.  Ill, 
York  County,  east  of  Yonge  street,  in  1806. 

Janies,  remained  near  the  old  homestead  in  Ireland  and  became  a  linen 
manufacturer.  His  son,  Andrew  Armstrong,  came  to  Canada  and  settled 
near  Dunnville,  Ont. 

Samuel,  born  in  Ireland  in  1788,  came  to  Canada  and  settled  in  West  York 
township — Lot  10,  Cone.  2.  He  was  m.  at  York  Mills  about  1828  to 
Ann,  daughter  of  Joseph  Kidd.  He  died  24  February,  1864.  Children: — 

William,  b.  24  August,  1829,  died  in  infancy. 

Margaret,  b.  12  May,  1831,  m.  John  Willoughby  of  Caledon,  Ont. 

Joseph,  b.  8  August,  1832,  m.  Ann  DeWitt  of  Saltfleet,  where  they 
settled. 

Elijah,  b.  20  March,  1835,  m.  Sarah  Brown  of  West  York  14  January, 
1858  at  Weston  Episcopal  Church.  Children: — 

Samuel  William,  b.  28  June,  1860,  m.  Emma  Parsons  of  Fairbank, 
April,  1884,  d.  16  November,  1928.  Children: —  Lillian, 

Marguerite. 

Christina  Ann,  b.  1  November,  1861,  m.  Ernest  D’Israeli  Smith 
24  March,  1886.  Children: —  Verna  Rowena,  Armand  Arm¬ 
strong,  Leon  Lancelot. 

Joseph,  b.  9  Nov.,  1863,  m.  Margaret  Phipps  of  Weschester, 
Penn.  Children: —  James,  Gertrude,  Genevieve. 

Elijah  (Lige),  b.  29  Nov.,  1865,  m.  1.  Margaret  Brooks  (no  issue). 
2.  Carrie  Amiss.  One  daughter: —  Margaret. 

Lavina,  b.  3  July,  1868,  d.  23  April,  1891. 

Thomas,  b.  18  July,  1871,  m.  Lettie  Annis  of  Port  Union,  Ont. 
Children: —  Elijah,  Ethel,  Myrtle. 

Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ann  (Kidd)  Armstrong,  b.  1  Feb.,  1837, 
married  William  Brown. 


Appendix  2  BEEBE 

Adin  Beebe,  a  Sergeant  in  Butler’s  Rangers,  was  at  Niagara  in  1784.  He  was 
granted  land  in  Louth  twp.  in  Lincoln  County  and  in  Brant  County.  In  1793 
he  was  appointed  Town  Clerk  in  Louth  twp.  The  minutes  in  the  old  township 
book  are  recorded  in  his  beautiful  handwriting.  Children: — 

Amasa,  b.  1791,  m.  Rachel,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith. 

Lucretia,  m.  Adam,  son  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith. 

Drusilla,  m.  Daniel  McIntyre  of  Grimsby  township. 

Joshua,  of  Louth,  b.  1795,  m.  Deborah,  daughter  of  Col  Peter  Hare. 

Solomon,  of  Louth,  b.  1798,  m.  Samantha  Beach. 

Asa,  of  Louth. 

Appendix  No.  3  CARPENTER 

The  Carpenter  family  descends  from  one  William,  who  with  his  wife, 
Abigail  and  son,  John,  came  to  America  in  the  ship  “Bevis”.  They  first  settled 
in  Long  Island  and  there  they  were  connected  by  marriage  to  the  Bridgeman 
and  Pet.it  families.  A  part  of  the  family  moved  to  New  Jersey  and  Ashman 
Carpenter,  a  descendant  of  the  above  mentioned  William  and  John,  resided  in 
Hopewell,  N.J.  He  and  his  family  came  to  Canada  and  most  of  them  settled 
in  Saltfleet  and  Grimsby  townships. 
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William,  son  of  Ashman  and  Mary  (Boyle)  Carpenter,  m.  Martha, 
daughter  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith. 


Appendix  No.  4  CLARK 

Mr.  J.  R.  Clark,  father  of  Roger  Clark  of  "Bonnybank”,  Vineland,  was 
a  teacher  in  the  Woodstock  College.  He  was  of  Scottish  parents,  who  were 
the  descendants  of  the  Clarks  and  McKechnies  of  Islay. 

Appendix  No.  5  CONANT 

Roger  Conant  (1592-1679)  a  first  Pilgrim  Puritan,  who  sailed  on  the  ship 
“Ann”  from  England  to  Plymouth,  Mass,  in  1623.  He  was  a  pious,  sober  and 
prudent  gentleman  and  was  given  charge  of  the  Colony  planted  by  the 
Dorchester  Company. 

In  1626  he  moved  to  Salem,  Mass.,  building  the  first  house  there  and 
was  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  1624-1628.  A  large  monument 
to  his  memory  in  Salem  was  unveiled  in  1913. 

Sixth  generation  descendant  Roger  Conant  (1748-1821)  came  to  Canada 
in  1778,  building  a  log  house  in  Darlington,  Durham  County,  on  Lake  Ontario. 
This  is  where  the  Darlington  Provincial  Park  is  being  made  in  1959. 

Roger  brought  his  family  here  in  1792.  Descendants  from  this  Roger 
are  in  sequence  to  date: —  Thomas,  Daniel,  Thomas,  Gordon,  Douglas  and 
Roger  and  their  children — making  Gordon  the  10th  generation  from  the  original 
Roger. 


Thomas  Conant,  father  of  Gordon,  was  a  traveller  and  writer,  making 
several  trips  around  the  world  and  writing  for  The  Globe.  His  two  books — 
“Upper  Canada  Sketches”  in  1898  and  “Life  in  Canada”,  1903,  are  used  exten¬ 
sively  as  reference  books. 


Appendix  No.  6  COON 

The  Canadian  branch  of  the  Coon  family  were  United  Empire  Loyalists. 
Stephen  Coon,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1764  came  to  Canada  and  with  his  brother, 
Michael,  settled  in  Clinton  township— Lot  4,  Cone.  V.  In  1805  while  clearing  his 
land,  he  was  fatally  injured  by  a  falling  tree  and  died  19  January  and  lies  buried 
in  St.  Andrew's  churchyard.  Grimsby.  His  wife  was  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Ashman 
Carpenter.  Children: —  Mary,  Margaret,  George  R.,  Joseph,  William,  Stephen. 

George  R.  Coon  married  Deborah,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
(Pettit)  Smith.  They  had  a  son,  Stephen,  who  m.  Deborah  Stephenson  and  the 
latter  were  the  parents  of  Hervey  A.  Coon,  who  married  Mauritana  Smith. 

Appendix  No.  7  CRYSLER 

Henry  Crysler  Sr.  was  one  of  the  first  while  settlers  in  Niagara  township. 
He  was  listed  among  the  “Loyalists  and  disbanded  troops”  as  follows: —  “Henry 
Crysler  &  Sons — 4  men,  1  woman,  1  boy  under  ten.  three  girls,  30  acres  of 
land  cleared,  18  acres  of  wheat  sown.  Date  1784." 

Probable  sons — Adam  (on  the  first  Niagara  township  council  in  1793); 
John  (Captain  in  2nd  Lincoln  Regiment  in  the  War  of  1812);  William  of  Niagara 
township,  and  Henry  Jr.  who  married  Desiree,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Esther 
Smith.  They  lived  in  Ancaster  township,  and  it  is  said  that  Henry  died  while 
serving  in  the  War  of  1812. 
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Appendix  No.  8  DEMPSEY 

Henry  and  Anna  (Culloden)  Dempsey  lived  in  Milton,  Hal  ion  County, 
Ont.  About  1895  they  moved  to  Hamilton  and  built  a  fine  brick  house  on  Main 
street  west.  They  had  children: — 

Anna,  m.  Robert  Sanders — one  son,  Fred.  All  three  were  killed  when  the 
buggy  in  which  they  were  riding  was  struck  by  a  train  at  a  level  cross¬ 
ing  near  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Pearson 

Jack 

Joseph  Henry  Culloden 

Mary  Mima,  who  married  Cecil  B.  Smith. 

Emily  Culloden,  b.  26  January,  1866. 

Appendix  No.  9  DUTTON 

Mary  Dutton  Clark,  mother  of  Roger  Clark  of  “Bonnybank”,  Vineland, 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Dutton  of  Stratford,  England  and  granddaughter  of 
the  Hon.  John  Dutton  and  his  wife,  Julia  Rogers  (descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  Rogers  who  had  nurseries  at  Southampton).  One  of  the  Rogers’  ancestors 
was  King’s  Messenger  to  George  IV. 

Appendix  No.  10  EMMETT 

Stephen  Emmett  was  one  of  the  Loyalist  settlers  in  the  Niagara  district 
in  1784.  He  was  granted  land  in  Grantham  township  near  St.  Catharines — Lot 
10,  Cone.  V.  There  was  a  David  Emmett,  b.  1802,  d.  1857,  wife  Priscilla,  b. 
1799,  d.  1863.  They  may  have  been  the  parents  of  Stephen  Emmett  (1824-1897) 
who  married  Hester  Ann,  daughter  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith.  They  lie 
buried  in  the  St.  Catharines  cemetery. 

Appendiv  No.  11 

HON.  WILLIAM  GIBSON— SENATOR,  CONTRACTOR,  FINANCIER 

Senator  Gibson,  son  of  William  and  Lucretia  (Gilzeau)  Gibson,  was  born 
in  Peterhead,  Scotland,  7  August,  1849.  He  was  educated  in  Peterhead  Academy 
and  came  to  Canada  in  1870.  He  went  to  work  for  his  uncle,  Robert  Gibson, 
in  the  latter’s  large  Stone  Quarries  at  Beamsville,  Ontario,  and  six  years  later 
became  the  owner  of  the  Quarries.  At  this  time  the  business  supplied  the  stone 
for  bridges  and  railroads  constructed  by  the  government  but  in  due  time  William 
Gibson  became  a  contractor.  Two  examples  of  the  latter’s  large  undertakings 
were  the  masonry  on  the  St.  Clair  Tunnel  and  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge. 
Montreal.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  more  closely  to  politics  and  finance. 

He  became  President  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  (Hamilton);  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company;  Hamilton  Gas  Light  Company;  Keewatin  Lumber  Manufacturing 
Company;  Keewatin  Power  Company  and  Hamilton  Jockey  Club  as  well  as 
Director  of  numerous  corporations  such  as  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada; 
Dominion  Power  and  Transmission;  Canada  Screw  Company;  Hamilton  Provi¬ 
dent  and  Loan  Society,  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.,  etc. 

He  was  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason  and  was  grand  master  of  Canada 
A.F.  and  A.M.  from  1896-1898.  In  1903  he  was  elected  superior  grand  master 
sovereign  of  the  Great  Priory  of  Canada. 

He  sat  for  Lincoln  County  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1891  to  1900 
and  was  Liberal  Whip  in  1900.  On  February  11,  1902,  he  was  called  to  the 
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Senate  by  Lord  Minto,  where  he  became  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
on  banking.  He  accompanied  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  on  his  memorable  tour  of 
Canada  in  1911.  He  was  presented  lo  the  King  and  Queen  in  1907  and  was 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Senate  at  the  coronation  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  in  London  in  1911.  Although  he  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian  he 
had  an  audience  with  the  late  Pope  Leo  in  1902. 

Senator  Gibson  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Jane  Davidson 
of  Hamilton  whom  he  married  in  1876  and  who  died  in  February,  1902.  His 
second  wife  was  Margaret  Mackie,  daughter  of  Alexander  Mackic  of  Peterhead, 
Scotland.  He  died  4  May,  1914. 

Children  of  Senator  William  and  Jane  (Davidson)  Gibson: — 

Frances,  Mrs.  John  Jennings,  Toronto 

Lila,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Darling,  Toronto 

Jean,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Finnie  .Winnipeg 

Florence,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Eastwood,  Hamilton  (later  Mrs.  F.  M.  Merrick). 

Evelyn,  Mrs.  Armand  Smith,  Winona. 

Appendix  No.  12  HARE 

Peter  Hare  was  b.  in  Tryon  County,  Mohawk  Valley,  N.Y.  and  was  a 
Captain  in  Butler’s  Rangers.  He  came  to  Niagara  with  his  company  in  1783 — 52 
men,  9  women,  16  boys  and  14  girls.  He  was  granted  land  in  the  Niagara 
district.  His  homestead  farm  was  on  Lot  1,  Cone.  I,  Clinton  township,  now  a 
part  of  the  Vineland  Experimental  Farm.  His  daughter,  Deborah,  married 
Joshua  Beebe  of  Louth. 

A  descendant  of  this  Loyalist  family,  John  Wesley  Hare  m.  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Ananias  and  Elizabeth  Smith. 

Appendix  No.  13  HENRY 

Captain  James  Henry  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Upper  Canada.  He 
was  granted  some  800  acres  of  land  in  Clinton  township — Lots  3,  4,  and  5, 
Cones.  Ill  and  IV.  The  Henry  families  of  Beamsville  and  of  Saltfleet  township 
were  descendants. 

Appendix  14  JONES 

The  Jones  families  of  Saltfleet  and  Barton  townships  are  descendants  of 
Peter  Jones  Sr.,  a  missionary,  who  settled  at  the  Head  of  the  Lake. 

He  had  sons: —  Augustus,  the  surveyor;  Ebenezer,  a  surveyor;  Stephen, 
Peter  Jr.,  Philip,  Joseph,  David;  and  daughters: —  Mary,  who  married  John 
Gage  (the  Gages  of  Battlefield  House)  and  Susan,  who  married  William  Gage. 


Appendix  No.  15 

LT.-COL.  HERBERT  CARTRIGHT  MABEN,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

Born  in  Harwich,  Scotland,  on  October  29,  1891. 

During  his  childhood  Mr.  Maben  moved  to  London,  England,  where  he 
attended  school  until  he  joined  the  firm  of  J.  J.  Colman  (later  Reckitt  &  Colman). 

In  1914  he  joined  the  London  Scottish  Regiment  and  later  became  attach 
ed  to  the  14  Worcester  Reg’t.,  reaching  the  rank  of  Lt.  Col.  During  the  First 
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World  War  he  was  awarded  the  D.S.O.  and  M.C.  and  was  mentioned  in  des¬ 
patches  three  times. 

Right  after  the  war  he  was  moved  to  Toronto  and  later  Montreal  where 
he  eventually  became  General  Manager  of  Reckitt  &  Colman  in  Canada.  In 
1932  he  moved  to  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  joined  the  R.  T.  French 
Company  which  had  been  bought  out  by  Reckitt  &  Colman.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  this  company.  He  died  in  Rochester,  New  York  on 
August  26,  1943. 

He  married  Margaiet  Lillian  Hayward  of  Folkestone,  England,  on  August 
19,  1918.  She  was  awarded  the  O.B.E.  for  service  with  the  British  War  Relief 
in  the  U.S.A.  during  World  War  II. 

Children,  2  daughters:  Myra,  Jessie. 


Appendix  No.  16  MacFADYEN 

W.  T.  MacFadyen,  father  of  Donald  Aikens  MacFadyen,  was  Assist. 
General  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Canada.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  MacFadyens  of  Islay.  His  grandfather  was  a  Baptist  minister,  who  came 
to  Canada  from  the  island  of  Tiree  in  the  Inner  Hebrides. 


Appendix  No.  17  McGEE 

George  McGee  Sr.  came  from  the  Parish  of  Dumboe,  County  of  Derry, 
Ireland,  and  it  is  said  that  in  religion  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  settled  in 
New  York  and  in  1776  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  he  enlisted  with 
DeLancey’s  Brigade.  He  served  during  some  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  in  the 
whole  war  but,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  never  wounded  or  made 
prisoner. 

After  the  capture  of  New  York  and  Long  Island  by  the  British  in  August, 
1776,  General  Howe  appointed  Oliver  DeLancey  of  New  York  a  Brigadier 
General  with  orders  to  raise  three  battalions  of  500  men  each  for  the  defence 
of  the  island. 

A  descendant,  Harold  Dennison,  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  Branch  of 
U.E.  Loyalist  Association  of  Canada  states  in  his  application  form  that  Brig¬ 
adier  DeLancey  raised  three  regiments  of  500  each  at  his  own  expense  for  the 
defence  of  Long  Island.  George  McGee  enlisted  in  the  2nd  battalion  that  was 
commanded  by  DeLancey’s  son  Stephen.  This  was  supposed  to  be  at  Oyster 
Bay.  The  second  winter  this  Battalion  was  stationed  at  Huntington  on  the  North 
shore  at  Brookhaven  and  the  following  summer  at  Kingsbridge  just  above  New 
York. 


In  the  fall  of  1778  General  Clinton  sent  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions  to 
Georgia  under  General  Campbell  and  they  arrived  at  Savannah  23  Dec.  A  few 
days  later  General  Campbell  attacked  and  defeated  the  American  rebels  with  a 
loss  of  600  men  and  captured  Savannah  with  stores  and  71  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  Brigade  fought  bravely  under  Cruger  (son-in-law  of  DeLancey)  at 
the  capture  of  Charleston  by  the  British  12  May,  1780,  also  at  the  great  battle 
of  Camden  but  won  their  greatest  laurels  in  heroic  defence  of  Fort  Ninety-Six 
near  Camden  in  1791.  However,  so  many  men  were  killed  in  action  or  died 
of  yellow  fever  that  the  two  battalions  were  consolidated  into  one  and  George 
McGee  then  served  under  Major  Thomas  Bowden  and  later  under  Major  Joseph 
Green. 

They  were  stationed  on  Long  Island  until  15  September,  1783,  when  the 
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Loyalists  under  command  of  Col.  Richard  Hewlett  of  DeLancey’s  Brigade  sailed 
from  New  York  for  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  There  the  troops  were  disbanded 
and  paid  24  October,  1783.  Lands  were  laid  out  along  the  St.  John  river  on 
the  west  side  of  Fredericton  and  were  granted  to  DeLancey’s  men  and  others  for 
their  service  to  the  British  Government. 

George  McGee  Sr.  drew  200  acres — lot  21  on  Bull’s  Creek  four  miles 
below  Woodstock,  N.B.  and  his  son  George  McGee  Jr.  drew  Lot  22.  George 
Sr.  died  in  1831  aged  about  80. 

George  McGee  Jr.  was  born  17  October,  1777  and  married  Lydia  Shea 
28  September,  1797.  He  died  in  1819  being  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree. 
Lydia,  daughter  of  John  Shea,  was  born  in  New  York  14  September,  1780,  died 
18  May,  1869.  Children: — 

James,  born  21  June,  1800,  married  Sarah  Dickenson. 

William,  born  31  January,  1802,  married  Susan  Shaw. 

George,  born  17  October,  1804,  married  Rhoda  Shaw. 

Nancy,  born  1806,  married  Jesse  Shaw. 

Sarah,  born  4  March,  1808,  married  Samuel  Dickenson. 

Hannah,  born  18  March,  1810,  married  Duncan  Dickenson. 

Ruth,  born  1  March,  1812,  married  Nathaniel  Gray. 

Phoebe,  born  15  February,  1814,  married  Avardis  Shaw. 

John,  born  9  May,  1816,  married  Mary  A.  Gallup. 

William  McGee,  son  of  George  Jr.  and  Lydia  (Shea)  McGee,  married 
Susan  Shaw.  They  lived  on  a  farm  on  the  west  bank  of  the  St.  John  River,  N.B. 
immediately  opposite  the  present  village  of  Hartland.  In  the  winters  William  was 
engaged  in  the  lumbering  village.  This  was  a  beautiful  location.  The  house  stood 
on  the  slope  of  the  river  bank  which  rose  gradually  to  a  height  of  about  75 
feet.  From  there  can  be  seen  a  panorama  across  the  river — farms,  fields,  gardens 
and  hedges  are  visible  for  several  miles. 

Here  Damaris  Isabella  McGee  was  born  27  September,  1831.  She  came 
to  Winona,  Ontario,  about  1850  and  married  Sylvester  Smith  22  February,  1853. 

George  McGee  m.  Rhoda,  sister  of  Susan  Shaw  who  m.  William.  The 
two  brothers  and  two  sisters  were  married  on  the  same  day.  One  of  George 
and  Rhoda  McGee’s  large  family  was  Jane  Lavina  who  was  born  on  the  same 
day  as  her  cousin  Damaris  Isabella  McGee,  5  September,  1831  (d.  1887). 

Jane  Lavina  m.  George  Stickney  and  had  two  daughters — Edella,  Annie. 

Edella  married  Walter  Jackson.  Their  daughter  Anna  Jackson  m.  F. 
Gordon  Green  (now  living  in  Ottawa — 130  Minto  Place,  Rockcliffe). 

Gerald  W.  Green,  son,  married  Eleanor  MacKenzie.  Children: —  Alison, 
age  4;  Mark  MacKenzie,  age  2. 

Appendix  No.  18  PALMER 

Dr.  E.  F.  Palmer,  Head  of  the  Vineland  Experimental  Farm  is  well  known 
throughout  Canada  for  his  contribution  to  agriculture.  The  Experimental  farm, 
at  first  comprising  about  90  acres  (now  enlarged  to  about  217)  was  presented 
to  the  Ontario  Government  in  1906  by  the  late  M.  F.  Rittenhouse. 

Appendix  No.  19  PF.TTIT 

The  Pettit  families  who  came  to  Canada  from  New  Jersey  in  1787  and 
settled  in  Grimsby  and  Saltfleet  townships,  descended  from  Thomas  Pettit,  wife. 
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Christian  Mellows.  They  settled  in  Long  Island  where  many  of  the  various 
branches  are  still  located. 

About  1690  Nathaniel,  son,  moved  to  New  Jersey  and  settled  near  the 
Falls  of  the  Delaware  on  “Pettit’s  Run”,  a  stream  on  Assumpink  Creek  which 
empties  into  the  Delaware  River. 

The  Canadian  families  were  descendants  of  this  Nathaniel: —  Charles, 
and  John  Charles  of  Saltfleet  township;  Nathaniel,  Andrew  and  John  Pettit  of 
Grimsby  township. 

Appendix  No.  20  SCOTT 

George  and  Jessie  (Jenking)  Scott  were  the  parents  of  Jessie  Muriel  Scott 
who  m.  Harold,  son  of  Cecil  B.  and  Mary  (Dempsey)  Smith.  George  was 
drowned  in  a  lake  in  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  60  miles  north  of  Montreal,  in 
1912  at  age  of  36.  Jessie  (Jenking)  Scott  died  in  1939. 

Appendix  No.  21  SHORTT 

Dr.  Adam  Shortt  was  of  Scotch  ancestry.  His  parents  George  and  Mary 
(Shields)  Shortt  came  to  Canada  from  the  Valley  of  the  Tweed.  George  was  a 
miller.  They  settled  first  at  Kilworth  (now  in  the  city  of  London)  moving  from 
there  to  Walkerville. 

The  youngest  son  of  their  family  was  the  Rev.  James  S.  Shortt  who  was 
Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  . 


Appendix  No.  22  SIFTON 

SIR  CLIFFORD  SIFTON,  P.C.,  K.C.,  L.L.D.,  K.C.M.G., 

Laywer,  Statesman,  Publisher 

Clifford  Sifton,  son  of  the  Hon.  John  and  Kate  (Watkins)  Sifton,  was  born 
10  March,  1861  at  Arva,  London  Township,  Ontario. 

1880 — Graduate  Victoria  University,  B.A.  and  Prince  of  Wales  Gold 
Medalist. 

1882 — Called  to  the  Bar.  Practised  law  in  Brandon,  Manitoba. 

1888-1896 — Member  of  Manitoba  Provincial  Legislature. 

1891-1896 — Attorney  General  for  Manitoba. 

1895 —  Served  as  Acting  Premier  of  Manitoba  for  short  period. 

1896 —  Retired  from  Manitoba  Legislature  to  enter  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier’s 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

1903  In  the  Alaska  Boundary  dispute,  was  in  charge  of  the  Canadian 
Case. 

1909-1918— Chairman  of  the  Federal  Conservation  Commission.  His 
policy  of  prohibiting  hydro  electric  power  remains  to  this  day. 
1917 — Decisively  helped  to  form  the  Union  Government. 

His  greatest  achievement  was  the  settlement  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 
In  1896  only  900  immigrants  applied  for  homesteads,  by  1905  the  number  was 
1 15,000  and  still  rising.  The  peak  of  the  Sifton  Settlement  Policy  was  not  reached 
until  a  few  years  later,  but  from  beginning  to  end  his  policy  was  followed. 

He  had  much  to  do  with  Canadian  Fiscal  Policy. 
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He  was  ardently  opposed  to  denominational  schools  and  the  Manitoba 
School  Question  became  a  constitutional  and  political  issue  of  the  first  magniturc 
which  ultimately  went  to  the  Privy  Council  and  defeated  the  Conservatives  after 
eighteen  years  in  office  and  elected  the  Liberals  under  Laurier. 

Leader  in  the  long  campaign  for  equality  of  status  within  the  British 
Empire,  which  ended  with  the  Stature  of  Westminster  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  today. 

Recreation  was  horses — Trotters,  Hunters  and  Jumpers.  For  hunting 
showed  Hunters  and  Jumpers  with  great  success  for  many  years  in  Canada,  U.S.A. 
and  Europe.  Owned  world  champion  high  jumper  “Confidence”  8’  V2"  at  Ottawa, 
1912. 


He  married  Elizabeth  Arminella  Burrows  of  Ottawa  14  August,  1884. 
Made  his  home  in  Ottawa,  Ont.  Died  17  April,  1929. 

LT.-COL.  CLIFFORD  SIFTON,  D.S.O.,  B.A. 

Son  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  and  Lady  Elizabeth  (Burrows)  Sifton.  was  born 
at  Brandon,  Manitoba  3  August,  1893.  Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notary  Public. 

Ottawa  Model  School  and  Ottawa  Collegiate. 

1904 — Royal  Canadian  Humane  Association  Life  Saving  Medal. 

1915 —  B.  A.  University  of  Toronto 

Lieutenant  14th  Battery,  4  Bde.  C.F.A.  went  to  England,  promoted 
to  Captain,  served  in  France. 

1916 —  Wounded  and  transferred  to  13th  Battery,  promoted  to  Major. 

1918 — Mentioned  in  despatches  twice,  awarded  D.S.O. 

Hon.  Lieut-Col.  Governor  General's  Horse  Guards. 

Pres.  Cortleigh  Investments  Ltd.;  Pres.  Phoenix  Management  Ltd.;  Pres. 
Trans-Canada  Communications  Ltd.;  Pres.  The  Leader  Post  Ltd.,  Regina;  Pres. 
Sask.  Star-Phoenix,  Saskatoon;  Pres.  Wentworth  Radio  Broadcasting  Ltd.;  Vice 
Chairman  and  Vice-Pres.  Quality  Records  Ltd.;  Director  Canada  Permanent  Trust 
Co.;  Past  Pres.  United  Nations  Assoc.;  Director  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assoc.;  Director  Niagara  Television  Ltd.;  Member  Canadian  Press 
Assoc.;  Member  National  Exec,  of  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs.; 
Hon.  Life  Director  Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  and  Member  of  Administrative 
Committee  1920-1959;  Hon.  Life  Member  Toronto  Cricket,  Skating  and  Curling 
Club;  M.F.H.  Toronto  and  North  York  Hunt;  an  Incorporator  of  Canadian  Hunter 
and  Light  Horse  Improvement  Society  of  Canadian  Hunter  Soc. 

He  .married  Doris  Margaret  (Betty)  Greene  of  Toronto  May  5,  1920.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  she  was  (1)  Commandant  of  the  Nursing  Division  of  the  Red 
Cross  Corps  for  Ontario.  (2)  Commandant  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Corps  for 
Ontario.  (3)  Assistant  National  Commandant  (2/I/c)  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Corps. 

Children: —  Anne  (Doodie),  June,  Michael. 


Appendix  No.  23  TALLMAN 

Peter  Tallman  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Clinton  township.  His  name 
was  on  the  first  map  (1791)  on  Lot  14,  Cone.  I  on  the  lake  shore. 

Peter  and  his  wife  were  among  those  who  founded  the  Methodist  Church 
at  The  Thirty.  Their  daughter  Anna  married  Silas  Jr.,  son  of  Silas  and  Esther 
Smith. 
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Appendix  No.  24  THOMAS 

The  name  Thomas  is  recorded  in  many  early  documents  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  It  is  believed  that  the  family  came  from  Wales  to  America  and  thence 
to  Canada.  They  settled  in  Niagara,  Pelham,  Gainsborough,  Grimsby  and  Salt- 
fleet  townships. 

Owen  Thomas,  who  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Esther  Smith, 
settled  on  the  top  of  the  escarpment,  Saltfleet  twp. — Lot  14,  Cone.  V.  They  lie 
buried  at  The  Fifty  Cemetery. 


Appendix  No.  25  THURSTON 

Robert  Thurston,  son  of  J.  J.  Thurston,  was  born  at  Lindsay,  Ont.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Lillian  Robertson,  daughter  of  Andrew  Robertson  in  1899  and 
they  settled  first  in  Oregon,  U.S.  He  always  maintained  his  British  citizenship 
and  returned  to  Canada  in  1912.  He  and  his  family  resided  first  in  Vancouver 
and  a  year  later  he  took  over  a  Cedar  Mill  at  Port  Moody,  B.C.  In  partnership 
with  Aird  Flavelle  he  engaged  in  a  large  lumbering  business. 

Appendix  No.  26 

DIRECT  DESCENT  FROM  ANNETJE  JANS 

The  story  of  Annetje  (Anna)  Jans,  whose  estate  is  said  to  have  given  rise 
to  more  prolonged  litigation  than  any  other  individual  in  America,  has  been  told 
in  Harper’s  Magazine  of  May,  1885,  and  the  Royal  Register  (1909  edition).  As 
the  Smith  family  are  descendants  of  Annetje  Jans  excerpts  from  these  publica¬ 
tions  are  hereby  recorded. 

During  the  Dutch  emigration  into  the  New  World  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  there  came  to  America  one  Roleof  Jans  and  his  wife  Annetje,  the 
daughter  of  Wolfret  Webber.  Annetje,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1605  was, 
it  is  claimed,  related  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

Another  report  states  that  she  was  born  in  Van  Martland,  Holland  and 
was  married  in  1624  to  Roleof  Jansen.  They  came  out  to  New  Amsterdam  (New 
York)  in  1630  on  the  ship  “Eendracht  (Unity)”  and  went  directly  to  Albany. 

Roleof  Jans  came  into  possession  of  a  grant  of  land  in  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York)  consisting  of  a  large  farm,  part  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Trinity 
Church  and  part  of  it  covered  with  sky-scrapers  belonging  to  the  Astors  and 
other  wealthy  New  Yorkers. 

Roleof  Jans  died  in  1637  and  presumably  left  this  estate  to  his  wife, 
Annetje.  Three  children  of  this  marriage  were  born  in  Holland  and  two  were 
born  in  Albany.  The  only  son,  Jan  Roeloffson,  was  killed  in  the  Schenectady 
massacre. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Jans,  Annetje  married  the  Rev.  Everadus 
Bogardus,  the  second  clergyman  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
They  had  four  children.  Bogardus  lost  his  life  in  a  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of 
Wales,  while  on  a  voyage  to  Holland  in  1647.  Thereafter  Annetje  Jans  Bogardus 
with  her  children  moved  back  to  Albany  and  died  there  in  1663. 

Her  will,  executed  January  23,  1663  is  now  on  file  at  Albany.  In  it  she 
bequeaths  her  property  to  her  children  share  and  share  alike,  after  making  a  few 
minor  requests,  one  of  which  reads  as  follows: —  That  her  four  first  born  shall 
divide  between  them,  out  of  their  father’s  property  (Roleof  Jans)  the  sum  of 
1,000  guilders  to  be  paid  them  from  the  proceeds  of  a  certain  farm  situated  on 
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Manhatten  Island,  bounded  by  the  North  River.  The  farm  mentioned  above  is 
today  included  in  the  wealthiest  part  of  New  York  city. 

Hundreds  of  the  descendants  of  the  seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Annetjc 
Jans  Bogarduc  will  at  one  time  formed  an  organiza  ion  known  as  “The  Union 
Associates  of  Heirs  of  Harlem,  Annetje  Jans  Bogardus,  Edwards  and  Webber 
Estates.”  Its  president  was  John  H.  Fonda  of  New  York.  They  engaged  a 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Attorney,  Elmer  R.  Good,  to  secure  for  them  the  rights  that  they 
had  vainly  sought  in  the  courts  of  New  York  State  since  1663.  He  wrote: — 
“A  petition  will  be  filed  for  the  purpose  of  probating  the  will  and  all  necessary 
action  will  be  taken  to  establish  the  rights  of  all  heirs  to  the  property,  who 
interest  themselves  to  the  extent  of  showing  by  a  genealogical  abstract  that  they 
are  descendants  of  Annetje  Jans  Bogardus. 

The  Smith  family  traces  their  connection  in  the  following  manner: — 

Annetje  Jans’  oldest  daughter,  Sarah  Jansen  born  in  Holland,  married  on 
29th  January,  1642  to  Surgeon  Hans  Kierstead  and  died  in  New  York  in  1693 
(Reference  in  Old  Reform  Church,  N.Y.). 

Sarah  Kierstead  had  a  daughter  Jostrina.  born  in  1659  in  New  York.  In 
1674  she  married  Jans  Van  Gieson  and  had  by  him  a  daughter,  Catherine  in 
1677.  (Reference  Old  Dutch  Church,  New  York.) 

Catherine  Van  Gieson  married  Hendrick  Speer  in  1693  and  had  by  him 
a  daughter,  Sarah,  born  in  1694. 

In  1711  Sarah  Speer  married  Abraham  Von  Tock,  one  of  the  Swedish 
settlers  of  New  Jersey  and  by  him  had  a  son  John,  born  1714.  (Record  in 
Beaverwick,  New  Jersey.) 

John  Van  Tock  was  born  in  New  York  and  in  1733  married  Hannah 
Pierce  and  by  her  had  a  daughter,  Hannah,  born  in  1740  in  New  York  and  who 
in  1756  married  Michael  Showers  (Scheurs)  in  Pennsylvania.  Michael  Showers 
was  born  in  1733. 

In  1778  Michael  Showers  and  family  lived  near  Fort  Wyoming,  then 
called  Forty  Fort,  now  Pittston  on  the  Susquenhanna  in  Pennsylvania  and,  at  the 
taking  of  that  Fort  by  Gen.  Butler’s  command  on  the  5th  July  of  that  year, 
Showers  family  were  among  the  other  settlers,  who  had  gathered  into  the  fort 
to  be  safe  during  the  approaching  battle.  (See  Encyclopedias.) 

After  the  taking  of  the  Fort  by  Gen.  Butler,  the  settlers  returned  to  their 
farms  for  a  few  years  but  in  1779  or  1780,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  many  of  them  fled  to  Canada  over  a  long  and  perilous  route  and  through 
unparallelled  hardships,  first  to  Lachine  where  they  were  billeted  for  a  time  before 
proceeding  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara.  Throughout  this 
journey  these  patriotic  families  were  fed.  protected  and  escorted,  sometime  by 
friendly  Indians  and  at  other  times  by  British  soldiers. 

On  their  arrival  at  Niagara  Michael  Showers’  family  were  met  by  the 
father  and  two  sons  who  were  at  Fort  Niagara  with  Butler's  command.  Here 
the  family  remained  until  1793  when  they  took  up  land  in  Ancaster  and  West 
Flamborough  townships  and  built  a  mill  at  the  head  of  the  lake — now  Dundas. 

Michael  and  Hannah  (Von  Tock)  Showers  had  twelve  children  of  whom 
nine  were  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  three  at  Niagara.  They  formed  a  large 
contingent  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

Michael  and  his  two  oldest  sons  (unnamed)  were  in  Butler's  Rangers  from 
1777  to  1783  when  they  were  disbanded  at  Fort  Niagara.  Children: — 

Sarah,  b.  1761,  married  Andrew  VanEvery  in  1782. 
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